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ANNUAL MEETING OF CAA 


The 49th Annual Meeting of the College Art Association 
was held in Minneapolis, January 26, 27, 28, 1961, with head- 
quarters at the Leamington Hotel. The hotel management 
chose this occasion to begin remodeling its long narrow lobby 
so that the section meetings, gossiping, job swapping and gen- 
eral socializing took place amidst a clutter of scaffolds, tar- 
paulins, paint buckets and whining mechanical tools, now and 
then punctuated by a roar of hammers or the shout of a guest 
tripping over a bucket of plaster. To add to this confusion, 
the printed programs failed to arrive. 

Perhaps it was the cold dry air, or the somewhat smaller 
crowds, but to this hardened and perennial observer, the meet- 
ing, in spite of the hazards of the lobby, was less frenzied 
than last year’s when, as you may remember, we were crammed 
into the narrow corridors of the Sheraton-Atlantic Hotel in 
New York and one meeting room was separated from the rest 
by several floors. For those who did not get to Minneapolis 
we print below a list of the papers and discussions. (The So- 
ciety of Architectural Historians, which met with CAA will 
publish its program topics elsewhere). 

Local attractions which were particularly appreciated were 
the art collections and special exhibitions at the Walker Art 
Center, the Minneapolis Art Institute and the University of 
Minnesota. We were unable to remain for the architectural 
tour of the city and visit to neighboring points of interest. 
The weather, by the way, was mild for Minneapolis (about 
15° above zero) and far better than what New Yorkers and 
New Englanders encountered when they got home. 

The Business Meeting was as usual somewhat perfunc- 
tory, having mainly to do with an amendment to the constitu- 
tion redefining certain details about membership and con- 
nected with raising dues. Also there was the election of officers 
and new directors. The members present approved a resolu- 
tion concerning international cultural exchange for transmis- 
sion to President Kennedy. It reads as follows: 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 


The College Art Association of America at its annual 
meeting in Minneapolis, January 27, 1961, has today voiced 
its concern for the adequate representation of the cultural life 
of the United States in foreign countries. We believe that an 
expanded program is desirable accompanied by increased 
financial support from the federal government. For example, 
we believe our government should support American partici- 
pation in such international cultural events as the Biennale, 
Venice, Italy, and the expositions at Sao Paolo, Brazil, and 
Tokyo, Japan, in a manner comparable to the procedure of 
other nations. 

The members of the College Art Association stand ready 
to facilitate any increase in a cultural program which your 
administration may devise involving international exchanges 
of artists, scholars and works of art, as well as books, journals, 
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This large sculptural group was exhibited in the 10th Festival of 
Contemporary Arts at the University of Illinois, February 26 through 
April 2, held in the new Krannert Art Museum. Mr. Cremean, who 
was educated at Alfred University and Cranbrook, has taught at the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, at UCLA, and at the La Jolla Art Center. 
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THE USE OF SUBJECT MATTER IN RECENT ART 


Although this paper was prompted by my investigations 
into why it was that I felt the need to change from an essen- 
tially abstract point of view to that of a ‘‘subject’’ painter, I 
think that a related point is important enough to be mentioned 
at the outset. There have been genuinely creative talents com- 
ing to maturity in the past two decades who never left subject 
matter in the first place. Thus, the much-debated question of a 
“return” to subject is inaccurate and misleading. 

Several years ago Leo Steinberg wrote an introduction to 
a catalogue of an exhibition at the Jewish Museum. Among 
the participants in that show were the late Jan Miller, Robert 
De Niro, Lester Johnson, George Segal, Miles Forst, Gandy 
Brody, Elaine De Kooning, Wolf Kahn, and probably, though 
I am not certain, Leland Bell, Hyde Solomon, and Nell Blaine. 
Steinberg sought to explain the attitude of these younger men 
and women by stating that after the triumph of Abstract- 
Expressionism, there was nothing left for them to rebel 
against. This seems to me to do less than justice to the serious- 
ness of purpose and depth of conviction of the artists he dis- 
cussed. 

Ascribing, as I do, genuine worth to the work of these 
“subject painters,’ I place myself against the position of those 
who view abstraction as the only permissible approach to crea- 
tive art in our day. I am against melioristic judgments in art; 
I am essentially against quality judgments based on any de- 
terminist theory of art. They all partake of the limitations of 
the very logical Vasari, who was no farther sighted than his 
time and place allowed. 

In The Nude, Sit Kenneth Clark has mentioned a number 
of instances of great art out of its time, such as the Aphrodite 
of Melos and the late works of Michelangelo.* In a lecture at 
the Museum of Modern Art a couple of years ago, Leo Stein- 
berg demonstrated how close these so-called “retrogressive”’ 
works of Michelangelo (The Conversion of Paul and The 
Crucifixion of Peter, for example) are to twentieth century 
notions of space and expressive content. That which seems 
retrogressive from one point of view can be radical in other 
ways. 

So many painters today are worried about their historical 
positions. Our sophistication where history is concerned has 
robbed us of the innocence of Griinewald, who did not know 
or did not care what Masaccio had wrought so long before 


Mr. Fussiner, a frequent contributor of poems and of an article (CAJ, XV, 4), 
is now teaching at Southern Connecticut State College, New Haven. 


*Kenneth Clark, The Nude. Bollingen Series XXXV.2. Pan- 
theon Books, 1956. 


Howard Fussiner 


An Artist's Viewpoint 


him. Yet what of the conviction of Botticelli in the face of 
the innovations of Leonardo? I treasure the idea of Botticelli’s 
choice. 

By no means do we intend to suggest that creative origi- 
nality is not one of the fundamental values in art. Originality, 
however, may have many faces; furthermore, it is only one of 
several basic values in a work of art. In any case, it seems to me 
that judgments based upon determinism in art resemble the 
opinions of the ‘“Monday-morning quarterback”: mere theo- 
rizing, which in the long run should be accepted as such. 

This is not to deny the great value they often have in 
assessing particular works. Roger Fry's “plastic form,’’ for ex- 
ample, supplies us with the best possible measure for the 
achievement of Cézanne: Loran, Schapiro, and others have 
only added superstructure to this measurement. But northern 
European painting from Van Eyck to Van Gogh escaped Fry’s 
appreciation on the grounds of his too-rigid application of this 
single yardstick. Ironically, Fry would probably not recognize 
Hans Hofmann’s use of the term ‘‘plastic form.” Its meaning 
began to change as far back as the move from ‘Hermetic’ to 
“Analytical Cubism.” 

Randall Jarrell speaks of the brilliant theorizer Malraux, 
“drunk with our age, [who} can say of Cézanne: ‘It is not 
the mountain he wants to realize but the picture.’ All that 
Cézanne said and did was not enough to make Malraux under- 
stand what no earlier age could have failed to understand: that 
to Cézanne the realization of the picture necessarily involved 
the realization of the mountain.’”* 

Perhaps the most substantial advantage our age has at its 
command is its possibility of perceiving how wrong every past 
age was in assessing Pilate’s jest, “What is Truth?” There has 
never been a theory which disposes of the data yet to arise, and 
I doubt that we shall ever know all the answers. 

It may be to some purpose to consider another term whose 
meaning has changed with time—at least in the visual arts. I 
mean “empathy.” 

In Hans Hofmann’s use, empathy is essentially a meta- 
physical quality: an incorporeal carry-over of the artist's spirit 
into the work. The viewer responds insofar as the artist's spirit 
speaks to his spirit, both having the quality of humanness in 
common. One might object on the grounds that Hofmann’s 
famous phrase, ‘push and pull,” describes a response colored 
by muscular reactions. This response, however, is so remote 
from the original source that it may properly be termed in- 


* Randall Jarrell, “The Age of the Chimpanzee.” Art News, 
Summer 1957. p. 36. 
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Fig. 1. Howard Fussiner, French Parade, 1958. Nonagon Gallery, New York. 





Fig. 3. Jan Miller, Hamlet and Horatio, 1956. Collection of Mr. Richard 
Brown Baker, New York 


corporeal. For Hofmann, this empathy, of which “push and 
pull’’ is a part, is the basic characteristic in a work of art. 

Bernard Berenson was far more earthy in his concept of 
empathy. The following quotation expresses, it seems to me, 
the essence of Berenson’s thought: 

“We realize objects when we perfectly translate them into 
terms of our own states, our own feelings. So obviously true 
is this, that even the least poetically inclined among us, be- 
cause we keenly realize the movement of a railway train, to 
take one example out of millions, speak of it as going or run- 
ning, instead of rolling on its wheels, thus being no less guilty 
of anthropomorphizing than the most unregenerate savages. 

. . The more we endow {things in such a way} with human 
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Fig. 2. Howard Fussiner, Parade No. 1, 1957. Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Kaprow (Rutgers University). 





* 


Fig. 4. Robert de Niro, Woman's Head. charcoal drawing, 1957, Zabriskie 
Gallery, New York. 


attributes, the less we merely know it, the more we realize it, 
the more does it approach the work of art. Now there is one 
and only one object in the visible universe which we need not 
anthropomorphize to realize—and that is man himself. His 
movements, his actions, are the only things we realize without 
any myth-making effort—directly. Hence, there is no visible 
object of such artistic possibilities as the human body . . 
nothing . . . which if represented so as to be realized more 
quickly and vividly than in life, will produce its effect with 
such velocity and power, and so strongly confirm our sense of 
capacity for living.”* This we may indeed call the corporeal 
point of view. 

There can be little doubt today but what Hofmann’s view 
on empathy is superior; at least it has the definite merit of 


* Bernard Berenson, Italian Painters of the Renaissance. Meridian 
Books, Inc., 1957. pp. 119, 120 
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Fig. 5. Leland Bell, Self Portrait, 1959, Zabriskie Gallery, New York. 


including more of what we value. It encompasses not only the 
Michelangelo of the Sistine Chapel ceiling, but also the Mi- 
chelangelo of the Last Judgment and the Crucifixion of Peter, 
works which were outside the ken of Berenson. Or the Ron- 
danini Pieta, best judged by its relation to the art of the twelfth 
or twentieth centuries—certainly not to the artist’s own Crea- 
tion of Adam. And, of course, Hofmann’s viewpoint takes in 
Byzantine art, Uccello, and abstraction as well, all anathema to 
Berenson. 

Nevertheless, incomplete as his message is, Berenson has 
much to say to us today. He not only offers the most intense 
and complete understanding of the classic masterworks—Who 
would challenge the depth of his analyses of Giotto, Masaccio, 
Leonardo, or the early Michelangelo?—but also I find his 
viewpoint suggestive in terms of a secondary emotional rich- 
ness which abstraction deliberately avoids. Do we not all find 
the camel in the cloud? Do we not, as Brassai has demon- 
strated with his photographs of Parisian wall scratchings, see 
eyes in two holes and in three a face? Some degree of physical 
empathy seems to provide for a deep-felt need in us. 

Here is a curious fact: at one time or another, the ab- 
stract painter, Hans Hofmann, was teacher of nearly all the 
subject painters I mentioned at the beginning of this article. 
I, too, studied with him. He also taught such stylistically diverse 
artists as the purist, non-objective painter, Myron Stout and 
the neo-Dadaist Allan Kaprow, who are as distant in style from 





Fig. 6. Gandy Brodie, Precarious Knife, 1956, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. 





Fig. 7. Nell Blaine, Harbor and Green Cloth II, 1958, Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. 


each other and from Hofmann himself as they are from the 
impressionist, Nell Blaine. This seems to me to indicate the 
breadth and intelligence of a great teacher, whose word meant 
wisdom for us, and not cold law. 

It is also of considerable interest to note how many of 
Hofmann’s students returned to the subject when starting to 
work on their own. 

We are well aware of the arguments of Roger Fry, Ortega 
y Gasset, and many others to the effect that the “meaning” 
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normally gets in the way of significant form. Fry and Ortega 
had good reason to overstate their case in opposition to the 
excesses of nineteenth century romanticism. But our generation, 
while acknowledging the primacy of form, is quite willing 
to consider content when viewing for example Rembrandt's 
late works, or certain paintings of Rouault. 

Most abstract artists hold that a specific subject renders 
the art work too literal, too particular, and thereby inade- 
quately universal, or meaningful in a metaphysical sense. For 
me, this argument is refuted by Jan Miiller’s magic illumina- 
tions of Goethe, Robert De Niro’s Greta Garbo, or Dieben- 
korn’s melancholy people. 

How is it that “illustrations” from Goethe, painted by a 
German-born American in this century, seem to us like mag- 
nificent works of art, while we have allowed his illustrator 
ancestors of the last century—the ‘‘Nazarenes,” etc.—to pass 
into oblivion? Let us acknowledge that this past half-century 
of pure painting has succeeded perhaps only too well. The 
sophisticated younger generation know and want the abstract to 
the exclusion of all else, even of the classic masters. Yet some 
of us can still recall Giotto (or Picasso’s Guernica) and 
remember that “‘illustrations’’ can be very great paintings. 

There is nothing wrong with illustration when it is ex- 
pressed in genuinely painterly terms, or in the best terms of 
whatever the medium might be (for example, Chagall’s etch- 
ings illustrating the Bible). 

The possibilities of painterly illustrations are infinite in 
variety and endless in scope. Values in art cut across illustra- 
tions, the more obviously subject-related paintings, and the 
non-objective and abstract as well. 

What of tradition? To Clyfford Still and Franz Kline, 
tradition would inhibit their employing the absolute degree of 
freedom they feel is necessary to their work. This is valid, of 
course; Caravaggio, and to some degree Monet, too, must have 
felt this way. Surely, however, the attitude of Leland Bell is 
equally valid. His studies from the masters relate him, in this 
one way at least, to Rubens, Cézanne, Picasso, and every other 
artist who ever drew upon the resources of past greatness to 
enlarge his personal vision. 

To return to the point of departure, my own change to 
subject matter was prompted by my recognition that my ab- 
stract work was not as good painting as I thought I might be 
capable of accomplishing. This was not a criticism of abstract 
art in general, but only of my own, although I confess to a 
temporary revulsion from all abstraction at the time. In order 
to enlarge myself, I began to study Cézanne until I felt I had 
grasped the essentials of his message. In the course of this dis- 
cipline, I found myself with a new relationship to the richness 
of natural imagery. I was better able to find proper equivalents 
for the things which particularly fascinated me as an artist: 
brilliant sunsets, everyday people transformed into aesthetic 
qualities by uniforms, horsemen in stately motion. 1 happen 
not to be a realist painter, although I have no objection to 
good realist work. In my paintings of parades, I try to encom- 
pass the apotheosis of paradism. To me, nothing comes close 
to suggesting my idea of a parade except my painting of one. 
A red and green rectangle cannot do it for me. 

The most searching discussion of abstractions I have 
found in recent writing is Meyer Schapiro’s ‘The Liberating 
Quality in Avant-Garde Art.” “Granting the importance of all 
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Fig. 8. Hyde Solomon, Coast, 1959, Poindexter Gallery, New York. 





Fig. 9. Wolf Kahn, In the Harbor of Provincetown, 1956, Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. 


those perceptions and values which find no place in painting 
today,” he writes, ‘the artist does not need to cope with them 
in his art. He can justify himself by pointing to the division of 
labor within our culture, if not in all cultures. The architect 
does not have to tell stories with his forms. . . . Representa- 
tion is possible through other means than painting and with 
greater power than in the past.’ All this seems to me very 
true, and yet I feel in it a challenge. Why not say as much as 
we can about values which we feel are important, even though 
a degree of illustrational subject matter may be called for? 
Giotto, Rembrandt, and Goya have all done this. And in our 











Fig. 10. George Segal, Turkish Delight, 1960, Green Gallery, New York. 


time, Picasso, Giacometti, Beckmann, Orozco, Rouault, and 
numerous others. 

A real and deadly issue seems allied to the foregoing. 
There is the danger that Hofmann’s minimum of empathy may 
be totally omitted—leaving some painting as only chic decora- 
tion, 

To return to another observation of Professor Schapiro: 
“Abstraction implies . . . a criticism of the accepted contents 
of the preceding representations as ideal values or life inter- 
ests. This does not mean that abstract painters, in giving up 
landscape, no longer enjoy nature; but they do not believe, as 
did the poets, the philosophers and painters of the nineteenth 
century, that nature can serve as a model of harmony for man, 
nor do they feel that the experience of nature’s moods is an 
exalting value on which to found an adequate philosophy of 
life.’’ 

But as I understand the philosophy of Albert Camus, the 
beauties that even now exist in nature (I am writing this 
paper while looking out on a lake in the woods of New Eng- 
land, with a mountain facing me directly across the lake), al- 
though they may not form today adequate models of harmony 
for the artist, yet they form, along with the pleasures and joys 
of love and friendship, the best of what is left to us which 
does not resolve into the ridiculous upon analysis. Man is an 
inadequacy in a robot world, save when he loves the beautiful 
and good in man and nature. 

Professor Schapiro goes on to say that, “If the painter 
cannot celebrate many current values, it may be that these 
values are not worth celebrating. In the absence of ideal values 
stimulating to his imagination, the artist must cultivate his 
own garden as the only secure field in the violences and uncer- 
tainties of our time. By maintaining his loyalty to the value of 
art—-to responsible creative work, the search for perfection, 
the sensitiveness to quality—the artist is one of the most 
moral and idealistic of beings, although his influence on prac- 
tical affairs may seem very small.” 

But what is wrong with the search for artistic perfection 
along with the celebration of other values, if the artist finds 
other values to celebrate? What values are worth the trouble ? 


* Art News, Summer, 1957, p. 42. 





Fig. 11. Richard Diebenkorn, Girl on a Terrace, 1956, Collection of Mr. and 
Mr. Roy R. Neuberger, New York 


They have been mentioned: the joy in our life, in the good and 
the beautiful, and the hatred of evil. These have been demon- 
strated with dignity and painterly excellence in much of the 
work of the artists mentioned at the beginning of this essay. 

We speak here in praise of diversity, or the validity of 
one’s own convictions. In the sad phrase each camp directs at 
all others, we are against conformity. Has the stereotype of 
the smock, beret, and palette been replaced by the black 
sweater, blue jeans, and the table top littered with paint cans? 

There are many values to be found in contemporary paint- 
ing of subject matter as distinguished from photography or com- 
mercial illustrations. These values are not being ignored. Bell, 
Blaine, Diebenhorn, Kahn, Segal, and others are expressing 
them in their painting, as I am trying to do. 


I am sure that the future will continue to generate artists 
who, in response to deeply felt needs, will continue to explore 
the possibilities which lie in the vast, dimensionless realm of 
subject matter. The additional thought, that there will always 
be those who feel the responsibility to allow nature to speak 
through them in a corporeal way (in opposition to the idea 
that we must assert our individuality against nature), is I feel, 
one of the most important concepts we have to consider; I 
only mention it in passing because I feel the incapacity to deal 
with it in terms of the formal philosophy it requires.® 

Very likely the best of the future subject painters will feel 
strongly the influence of abstract art in their work, and this 
will be all to the good. I had not meant to suggest that sim- 
ply to redo the past is a good thing. But parallel to the vitality 
of contemporary abstract painting, subject painting is alive and 
dynamic, and I am certain that it will continue to be so in the 
future. 


*I aim indebted to Dr. Matthew Lipman of the Columbia Uni- 
versity philosophy faculty, for this thought. 
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LOG OF A MASTERPIECE 


Throughout ten years of professional studies in Paris 
George Grey Barnard doggedly refused, resisting the pressures 
of parents and friends, to exhibit any of his work (except in 
the Beaux Arts Concours) or to have it publicized either abroad 
or at home. “Any day,” he explained to his mother, midpoint 
in that period, “I can have half a column in three different 
Paris papers—but I won't.” Then in May, 1894, at the Salon 
of the Champs de Mars, the thirty year old American sculptor 
made his public debut; and with it—the cliché is apt enough— 
he scored a resounding triumph. Members of the salon jury 
applauded as they accepted all of his six submitted works. 
Critics and notables of the art world and of society, seeing his 
entries given “the best place in the Salon,” applauded also; 
Rodin himself was greatly impressed. Friends wired his wealthy 
patron, Alfred Corning Clark: “George great success most dis- 
cussed man in Paris.’’ Almost overnight the sculptor became a 
celebrity (long to remain one), and promptly was admitted to 
associate membership in the Société Nationale des Beaux Arts: 
it was reported that only Rodin’s words of caution had stemmed 
a move toward higher recognition. 

The main attraction of this Salon was Barnard’s chef 
d’oeuvre, a heroic marble group (height 8’ 514”) of two nude 
male forms that had been poetically labelled with a line of 
Victor Hugo's, “Je sens deux hommes en mo?’ (for convenience 
and brevity here to be referred to as Two Natures) (fig. 5). 
Until a decade ago it was on view in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, where it had been featured in the great entrance hall 
when that section was opened in 1902. Possibly undervalued, 
like Barnard items elsewhere that could be cited, it has at least 
for the time being been deposed. One looks to the inevitable 
time when understanding of the achievements of this peculiarly 
gifted artist will benefit from a needed general reappraisal of 
our country’s sculptors (first, of course, we need to know a 
good deal more about them), and when a work such as this 
will again be seen for what it is, a milestone monument in 
American art. 

This short account, or ‘‘log,” of the making of Barnard’s 
Two Natures is composed from printed sources and from un- 
printed papers belonging to the artist's family. The idea is 
simply to trace from the phase of inception into that of fulfill- 
ment—from small clay into large marble—the evolution of a 
single piece of sculpture. Once when being interviewed Bar- 


Mr. Dickson is Professor of Art and Architectural History at the Pennsylvania 
State University. The material here presented will later reappear, it is 
planned, in a full-length study of Barnard that is in progress. The author 
hopes that enough interest may be stimulated in the subject to bring to 
light obscure sources of information and some of the sculptor's lesser works 
that were made for and remain in private possession. 
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Barnard's “The Struggle of the Two Natures of Man” 


nard commented on some of the sculptor’s reactions during the 
successive stages of his undertakings, quoting an old saying: 
“Clay means life; plaster death, and marble the resurrection.” 
“Artists,” he said, “always have a shock when they see their 
work in plaster. It seems fixed and dead, their thought im- 
prisoned. As long as it is in clay, it is fluid and gives way to 
the mind as it changes; but after it is cast, the mind loses sway. 
When it is released in marble, later, then the spirit is trans- 
figured.”’ Sculptors of today generally are spared the pain of 
seeing their work in an intermediate state of lifeless plaster. 
In early days, Barnard followed the traditional procedures of 
the schools that trained him: clay, plaster, and marble were in 
turn the vehicles for his concept of the Two Natures. 


Barnard’s personal circumstances, which, to say the least, 
had been straitened at times during his first struggling years in 
Paris, had undergone an abrupt change for the better when in 
the spring of 1886 he had been introduced to Alfred Corning 
Clark (father of the late Stephen C. Clark), the possessor of 
a substantial fortune as the only child and heir of one of the 
founders of the Singer Manufacturing Company. As Clark’s 
protégé, the twenty-three year old Barnard had received his 
first lucrative commissions and other generous benefactions, 
enough and more, in fact, to procure him full economic inde- 
pendence. 

On the testimony of the young man’s father, betting on 
his future at that time would have seemed safe enough. When 
the Rev. Joseph Barnard, a Presbyterian minister, after nearly 
four years of separation from his son, saw him in Paris in the 
summer of 1887, he could with confidence report back to his 
wife in Madison, Indiana, that “you need have no concern 
about George’’; that “he has self-reliance and originality in an 
unwonted degree’’; that “he was really the first pupil at the 
Beaux Arts’; and that “I am now satisfied that he will be a 
great sculptor.” 

George himself (fig. 1) was brimming with confidence 
and with plans for work. “I have one whole world to make 
this winter,” he wrote after his father’s departure. And by 
Christmas time the year before he had already detected the 
light in his crystal ball: “I see the certain path to the greatest 
heights.” 

Thanks to Clark’s munificence, the artist was residing 
now in comfortable quarters at No. 12 Rue Boissonade, where 
he occupied an apartment of several rooms two floors above a 
studio on the ground level. In a letter, undated, but evidently 
from the winter or early spring of 1888, Barnard tried to pic- 
ture for his brother the setting in which he lived and worked, 
drawing a sketch of the front of the building (fig. 2) and de- 














scribing in some detail the layout and contents of his studio. 
Among the latter, “under immense cover of oil cloths” that lay 
over some of the larger pieces, he specified ‘‘a group of two 
figs. one just thrown the other, of liberty etc.’’ The sculptor’s 
normal procedure was to work from the first tiny maquettes in 
clay through successively larger studies in that medium; through 
those not much more than a foot high, when reference to the 
living model began, to others of half or three-quarter scale and 
finally to the determined full size. The ‘two figs.’ mentioned 
must have been a study well advanced, yet possibly preceding 
the’ one which in April collapsed, to Barnard’s annoyance, 
“causing some fuss for a week or two.” 

At the initial stage, it must be noted, there was no men- 
tion of any title or idea coming from Victor Hugo; nor would 
there be anywhere before that time, a full six years hence, when 
the Two Natures was being made ready for the Salon. Prior to 
this the work had no fixed title, and except for the above and 
one other use of the term “‘liberty,’’ Barnard everywhere spoke 
of his work simply as “the Group.”’ 

It had been a project of his own, not a commissioned one, 
and had been commenced early in 1888. On the twenty-first of 
January he wrote his parents, “I have just begun a group,’ 
then calculating too optimistically that “it will take until next 
January to finish.” 

The most helpful and extended early comment on the 
Group comes from a letter of May 25, 1888: “Have finished 
my studies for the group of Liberty. Should you like a sketch 
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Fig. 2. Where Two Natures was begun: the artist's sketch, in a letter, of the 
front of No. 12 Rue Boissonade in Paris. Courtesy of Miss Vivia Barnard 


Fig. 1. (left) George Grey Barnard in 1888, when in January he made the first 
study for the Two Natures. Photo courtesy of Monroe G. Barnard 





Fig. 3. Living room in the Barnard home in Madison, Indiana, showing the 


Anno Biliinska painting (oresent location unknown) of George Grey Barnard 
ond the Two Natures in clay (1890). Photo courtesy of Monroe G. Barnard 


of what I am trying to do—well its opposite to all others ideas 
of a Victory (those in art at least) I shall try and bring all the 
anguish that what we ca// a victor is susceptible to—that is the 
higher one gets, the more delicate he is strung—and all the 
winds of life strike on him. In just so much as one under 
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stands nature more than another so much more is he bound to 


suffer—To be sure he enjoys more too but all the joys of this 
world end—a sad tableau to everything—thinking so why 
should I represent a Victory raised hand and screetching { sic} 
mouth—' Look at me above nor shall 1—victor shall suffer 
with the vanquished—if I can write in my art 

Where “‘liberty’’ here is involved might be difficult to say 
But this somewhat disjointed and scarcely punctuated state 
ment of the artist's purpose does fully confirm what was said 
in several early printed accounts: that Barnard, critical of cet 
tain standardized renditions ol the “Victory” theme. intended 
his to be a kind of anti-victory, opposed to the orthodox con 
cept. In victory, he wanted to say, there is no security, hence 
no triumph—'‘victor shall suffer with the vanquished.” Who, 
upon seeing his twin figures, one fallen and the other rising 
in uncertainty above him, can point to the ultimate victor in a 
struggle that still. goes on? Need one of them be good, the 
other bad—the ‘day’ or the ‘night’ nature—as has often 
been assumed ? No detail or facial expression thus distinguishes 
one from the other; their relative positions, as those of the 
bulbs of an hour glass, can as well be reversed 

In the letter last quoted from, Barnard also said that by 
the following week—that is, around the first of June, 1888 
the Group would be ready to be “thrown up to big size.”’ “Just 
think,” said he, “{it} will cost $200." Not only money, he 
would later make clear, but a great deal of energy on his part 
would be required. “When I started the group,’ he would tell 
his brother, ‘I modeled [sic] up over two (2) tons of clay 
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} George Grey Barnard, The Struggle of the Two Natures of Man, 


marble 1891-1894), The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Photo courtesy of 


Monroe Bornard 


Fig. 4. (left) George Grey Barnard. Two Natures: the unfinished marble in 1892 3, 


with the sculptor Photo courtesy of Monroe G. Barnard 


in two days every bit alone—commenced half past 3 in the 
morning stopped 9:30 at night—all thrown up second night.’ 
No wonder, as this was to help explain, that he should have 
grown so much physically, “all in the shoulders and arms.” 

As the huge clay took shape and was manipulated by the 
modeler’s powerful hands, there were premonitions of its ef- 
fects on beholders and on the artist's future. One of the Beaux 
Arts students stopping by asked whether Barnard’s old pro- 
fessor, Pierre Jules Cavelier, had seen it, and when told he had 
not, remarked, “well it will scare the D out of him.” 
It was evidently a quite overwhelming thing there in the 
studio; if it were in Madison, Barnard wrote home, it ‘would 
just about fill the living room were it on end.” Reference to 
his youthful work as a taxidermist helped his mother to under- 
stand the function of the metal armature: ‘the iron,”’ he as- 
sured her, “is used to support the figure just as it was for 
supporting the deer, exactly the same.” He longed to have his 
parents see the work, which he said that fall was already being 
praised in words they would blush to listen to 
as Young Giant Michelangelo etc.” 

During the “hard winter’ of 1889 and for the next two 


“such things 


to come the sculptor’s labors on this and other projects were 
curtailed by his suffering a great deal from bronchial colds and 
general indispositions. He blamed it in part at least on his 
having to work in closed and stove-heated quarters dampened 
by “mist from the clay.’ Once he wrote: “My group and fig- 
ure ['a Walking Man’} are all covered with green moss, 
making me feel like Rip Van Winkle.’’ At the end of 1890 








one, of his models became fatally ill with tuberculosis, which 
might have been aggravated by such conditions. And when 
next spring Barnard thought that he had remedied the situa- 
tion by the simple expedient of a ventilator, “one little wheel 
in the window,” he had ruefully to relate that fully half of the 
two years past had been lost through illness. 

An important memento of Barnard at work on the clay of 
the Two Natures is at present unlocated and is known only 
through poor reproductions. A Polish artist, Anna Biltinska 
(so spelled in her signature), painted him in a large canvas in 
which he was shown with tools and in working gear, perched 
on the base of the Group. This picture went to the spring 
Salon of 1890, then was to be sent to the artist’s mother— 
“The Salon is over,” he wrote her in July, “but the portrait 
has still something to be done to it.” Eventually it did reach 
Madison, Indiana, where it was to be seen at the home and 
throughout the lifetime of the elder Barnards (fig. 3). 

Clay forms such as this one of Barnard’s will crack if 
allowed to become dry, and therefore when completed they 
are cast in the less precarious medium of plaster. At last, on 
March 22, 1891, Barnard could announce: ‘‘I cast the Group 
tomorrow. I have already molded one head. I then go to Italy 
for a week to look up a piece of marble. Clark—''the Gover- 
nor,” as friends affectionately called him—was to pay $25,000 
for the marble when completed. 

The contract for the stone was signed late in May, 1891. 
But there were difficulties, and need for further journeying to 
Carrara—'‘you can’t hurry the Italians.” A long-planned visit 
to America, his first in nearly eight years, had to be put off until 
the last of July. Before mid-October he was back in Paris, but 
not until the end of January, 1892, could he report ‘the 
Group gone to the marble men’’—that is, presumably, the 
plaster sent to Carrara for the first roughing out of the marble 
and removal of at least enough of it to alleviate the labor of 
transporting so large a block. He himself would then proceed 
further with the rough cutting; he liked to claim that he had 
done all his own stonecutting in these years. 

Barnard was as naturally inclined to this, it would seem, 
as his idol Michelangelo had been. Lorado Taft saw in his 
compatriot “the ideal hewer of marble’; and at this time Bar- 
nard himself wrote, ‘I find marble cutting easy as all things 
when force is employed,” remarking that he could “now cut out 
a figure as Father would write a sermon.’ This might be read 
in two ways, considering his proclivity toward preaching in 
his sculpture. 

A faded photograph (fig. 4), taken possibly well along 
in 1892 (if not later), shows Barnard addressing his chisel 
to the forms emerging from the marble. Once that spring— 
on his birthday, May 24—he had had to report, “got over 
nervous last week and destroyed two months work in ten min- 
utes—so goes Art.” But in July the word was that “the marble 
is going nicely.” In the photograph the head of the lower 
figure is seen to be still imbedded in the marble, great chunks 
of which remain to support other parts of the ensemble, and 
the knobs for pointing—the process of checking points on the 
marble against corresponding ones on the plaster—can be seen 
at frequent intervals. 

Another Christmas went by; and with the opening of the 
year' 1893 George was overwhelmed by a new and transfiguring 
experience. Despite quite recent assurances to his family that 


he was “‘past the sweet age when love knocks at the door’ and 
was determined never to marry, he fell suddenly and exultantly 
in love with a young lady from New England, Edna Monroe, 
and on scarcely more than two months acquaintance became 
engaged to her late in February. Henceforth Edna laid claim 
to so much of his ardors and energies that, so far as sculpture 
was concerned, it was fortunate that she chose to summer it 
with her mother and sisters in the Alps. 

Barnard had moved in January to No. 84 Boulevard 
Garibaldi, where in addition to a larger studio he enjoyed a 
secluded garden—which that spring his man (and model) 
Eugene, in George's absence and to his dismay, planted in 
onions. “I have been most ‘dolent this winter,’’ he admitted, 
promising now to bestir himself. 

For a while work on the marble was held up as he de- 
cided to restudy the two heads. In June he regaled Edna, off 
in the Alps, with bits about the studio kitten’s having taken to 
sleeping in the open neck of one of the decapitated plaster 
figures. The upper head modelled, he began that of ‘the man 
down”’ on the sixth, and twenty days later was still at it, doing 
it in wax. After at first regretting that valuable time had been 
lost in this reworking, he would eventually grant that “most 
people say that the heads improve the rest.” 

The roughing out, he told Edna, would continue through 
August; then fifteen to eighteen months would be required for 
completion of the work. But spurred on, supposedly, by a 
mounting desire to be married and settled, Barnard far sur- 
passed this schedule, and early in February, 1894, “knocked 
off the knobs used for pointing the Group.”’ It was then being 
prepared for the forthcoming Salon. 

However, its title remained in doubt. An interested 
young acquaintance, Paul Loyson, suggested “Victoria Victis,” 
getting the idea from a chance misreading of the ‘Gloria 
Victis” on the front of the Cathedral of Bordeaux. But Barnard 
himself, widely and seriously read, could well have hit upon 
the Hugo poem that began, “Je sens deux hommes en moi,” 
a line which, while appropriate to what is seen, by stressing the 
inner “moi,” scems to deviate from the artist's more general 
original concept of “liberty” or “victory.” 

“The work is all done’’ wrote the sculptor on Sunday, 
April 1, 1894: “Last Tuesday was an exciting day. I sent four (4) 
marbles, a bronze bust and plaster head [of one of the Group 
figures}, six in all. They say I am sure to be Sociataire {sic} and 
many other things. I had a great many people to the studio the 
week before—many writers, reporters etc—-You dear mother 
would probably have been proud to see it all—to partially make 
up for the long years of silence-——When the group went into 
the street, there were hundreds around the wagon gazing at it, 
and all seriously. 1 think it is sure to be a successful debut.”’ 

And so it was: “wne exposition tres réussie,” the reporter 
for L’Autorité termed it. Thiebault-Sisson of Le Temps was 
most enthusiastic, inviting the artist to lunch, to an afternoon 
with influential friends, and to dinner; then afterward, upon 
Barnard’s precipitate departure for America, urging him soon 
to revisit Paris—'‘only there can your artistic garden be cul- 
tivated and your plants well cared for.” 

Barnard’s return to his homeland was strongly opposed by 
his friends, almost bitterly so by “the Governor,” who agreed 
with Rodin in admonishing him to “give up America as a 
home, or give up art.” But going his own independent way, 
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Barnard had crossed the ocean before the Salon that had meant 
so much to him had closed its doors, and soon afterward he 
married Miss Monroe. 

There was a time in July when he was threatened with 
the loss of all that he had done. A Carrara firm sued in Italy 
for payment for some marble that Barnard had ordered but 
had not used. An uncontested judgment was rendered against 
him there, and under Italian law the state then entered the 
case—'‘Italy suing GGB in the Paris courts’ —attaching every- 
thing that he had left behind for later shipment, particularly 
the salon pieces. But with a settlement effected, the statues, 
including the Two Natures, were sent to America that fall. 

Fame had preceded them, For the first time after his 
homecoming, Barnard attended church early in July. ‘Such a 
strange thing happened,” he told Edna: as the minister began 
to preach Barnard was astounded—'‘trembled when I heard 
the words. . . . ‘I feel two natures struggling within me’ ”’ 
to realize that “his text was our group.” Later his father would 
describe to him a sermon of his own inspired by the sculpture. 

Alfred Corning Clark, who had commissioned the marble, 
died at the age of fifty-one on April 8, 1896. On December 2 


of that year the Metropolitan Museum of Art acknowledged 


ART HISTORY AND THE ARTIST 


I recall a conversation with the Dutch painter Piet 
Mondrian here in New York about three months before his 
death. Mondrian was speaking of the work of certain young 
bstract painters who believed they were following in his path. 
“What is wrong with the abstract painting of the younger 
artists today is that they feel that their painting can begin 
where mine leaves off, without going through what mine has 
gone through to be the way it is.”’ 

Mondrian did not mean that each artist should disregard 
the explorations and achievements of his predecessors and be- 
gin again from a bare slate. But he did believe with full 
conviction that a stylistic development could not be creatively 
adopted in a highly complex late stage without an appreciation 
of how it reached there. In other words Mondrian in this 
statement was advocating the importance—in fact the neces- 
sity of a knowledge and respect for art history on the part of 
the artist. Art history in Mondrian’s case was concentrated to 
the realization of a peculiarly personal idiom. But even this 
concentration, or any other focussing of attention on the de- 
velopment of a particular trend, style or aspect of artistic 
expression—can be taken as a microcosm of the total art his- 
torical evolution, a part for the whole. 


The author, well known as art critic and former Director of the Guggenheim 


Museum {resigned August 1960), read this paper at the annual meeting of 
C.A.A. in New York in January 1960 os part of a panel on the same title. 
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his estate's gift of Barnard’s “Colossal Group.” (fig. 5) For a 
time held incognito, it was first displayed in the great en- 
trance hall, or ‘‘corridor,”. at its opening six years later. In 
what was then a lamentably undistinguished collection of sculp- 
ture, Barnard’s was hailed as the “‘one fine marble.” 

It was of course a very “modern” woik. Inevitably, the 
presumed influence of Rodin was seen by critics, who could 
(and can) with plausibility cite not dissimilar things by the 
French master that Barnard might have known; for example, 
the Shadow of 1880. Yet while prone to be flattered by any 
allusion to Michelangelo, whom he idolized, Barnard con- 
sistently rejected the notion that there was anything of Rodin 
in his art. There was and is, nevertheless, the stamp of its time 
on the Two Natures—more than a suggestion of mannerisms 
widely current in the period of Art Nouveau—and one need 
only imagine it in association with Palmer's White Captive, 
Story’s Cleopatra, Crawford’s Dying Indian, Rogers’ Nydia 
and their like, previously owned by the museum, to sense the 
impact upon contemporaries of Barnard’s restless and powerful 
Group. It did indeed point the way to improvement: “A few 
more pieces of this rank would work wonders,” suggested the 
Evening Sun, hopefully. 





James Johnson Sweeney 


This is the sense in which art history is truly important to 
the creative artist. There is no reason why anyone in his life- 
time should go again through all the stages that have brought 
art from its most elementary stage of expression to its most 
sophisticated. This can be done occasionally through an ac- 
quaintanceship with what an artist’s predecessors have worked 
out. In this way the stages that have carried artistic expression 
from its most elementary plane to the present will not be dis- 
regarded. At the same time, provided a practical base of under- 
standing of these evolutionary stages in stylistic development 
exists, the actual performance of them is not necessary as a 
means to a knowledge of what painting, in Mondrian’s words, 
“has gone through to be the way it is.” 

Again we should keep in mind what has become con- 
stantly clearer and clearer during the past seventy-five years 
that the art in painting is not merely the documentation of 
natural phenomena or of physical facts. Painting, as an art, 
is a language of conventions or symbols. This language is 
modified—even altered by each user. Nature is always a 
source of enrichment on which the artist draws in his expres- 
sion. But painting does not return to basic nature in each 
fresh step any more than the artist returns to the primitive 
tabula rasa to begin the evolution all over again. 

As a language, art is an instrument. And each new per- 
former adds refinements in the playing; he may even devise 
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new stops, new keys for the instrument. And each succeeding 
artist builds on the discoveries and performance of his prede- 
cessor. 

The art of painting, for all its necessary roots in sensuous 
experience, is not simply a response to nature. It is an artificial 
construct by its very definition. Whether in poetry or painting: 
art begins where words fail. To the renewed reality man adds 
a reality; and reality for the artist—the higher reality—is the 
composite of these two realities. And from one artist’s creation 
to another the path of art finds its way. It may be necessary 
as Mondrian insisted for each generation to realize what paint- 
ing went through “to be the way it is.’ But once this has 
been thoroughly (consciously or even intuitively) understood, 
the artist builds on his predecessors’ achievement—his artifice 
—his higher reality in making his personal contribution to 
the fund of human expression. 

To appreciate the importance that an acquaintance with 
the history of art gives—how it came “to be the way it is’’—it 
is Only necessary to look at the work of a typical Sunday 
painter.—Charming, quaint and even sensitive in its relation- 
ships as such a picture often is, we at once recognize a surface 
thinness—a poverty which is most often a poverty which de- 
rives from a lack of knowledge of what that artist’s predeces- 
sors have discovered and have handed on to him—and also to 
those who will look at his painting. For part of the richness of 
a communication, visual as well as literary expression, comes 
from its allusiveness—principally a technical or stylistic allu- 
siveness. And without a knowledge of how painting came to 
be the way it is, which is the essential art history for the artist, 
this allusiveness will not appear with consequent impoverish- 
ment and surface thinness with which we are familiar in the 
unschooled’ Sunday painter. 

As Mr. T. S. Eliot once wrote in his essay The Function 
of Criticism: “The existing monuments form an ideal order 
among themselves, which is modified by the introduction of the 
new (the really new) work of art among them. The existing 
order is complete before the new work arrives; for order to 
persist after the supervention of novelty, the whole existing 
order must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, 
proportions, values of each work of art toward the whole are 
readjusted; and this is conformity between the old and the 
new. Whoever has approved this idea of order. of the form of 
European, of English literature, will not find it preposterous 
that the past should be altered by the present as much as the 
present is directed by the past.” 

In other words Mr. Eliot feels the work of art is related 
to art, the work of literature to literature just as he feels the 
work of “‘criticism’’ is related to criticism. He believes that 
there is ‘something outside of the artist to which he owes alle- 
giance, a devotion to which he must surrender and sacrifice him- 
self in order to earn and obtain his unique position. A common 
inheritance and a common cause unite artists consciously or 
unconsciously.” . . . And he adds “Between true artists of any 
time there is, I believe, an unconscious community. . . . The 
second rate artist, of course, cannot afford to surrender himself 
to any common action; for his chief task is the assertion of all 
the trifling differences which are his distinction: only the man 
who has so much to give that he can forget himself in his work 
can afford to collaborate, to exchange, to contribute.” 


And it is only this latter type, through his recognition and 
familiarity with the findings of his predecessors, the fresh 
fields they have marked out, who will be in a position to make 
in his turn a durable contribution to the stockpile of human 
expression. 


This of course is pleading the cause of tradition. But the 
art that disrespects tradition starves itself. And the recognition 
of tradition, encouraged when the history of art, or how paint- 
ing came to be the way it is, is disregarded. To quote Eliot 
again ‘we dwell with satisfaction upon the poet's difference 
from his predecessors, especially his immediate predecessors ; 
we endeavour to find something that can be isolated in order 
to be enjoyed. Whereas if we approach a poet without this 
prejudice we shall often find that not only the best, but the 
most individual parts of his work may be those in which the 
dead poets, his ancestors, assert their immortality most vigor- 
ously.’’ The same holds for painters throughout the ages. “No 
poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning alone. His 
significance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation 
to the dead poets and artists.’’ And to be conscious of this rela- 
tionship of his work to that of his predecessors, an artist must 
lean on art history in one character. Tradition is the fund on 
which he draws for the art materials he gives his personal and 
temporal impress before handing over to the public and hand- 
ing on to his successors. 


Finally we may return again to the complaint of Mon- 
drian regarding certain of his younger admirers. Entirely aside 
from the value of the contributions which a thorough (and 
practical) knowledge of the technical and aesthetic evolution 
of pictorial expression may afford an artist, the neglect of it is 
at the root of much of the misunderstanding of contemporary 
painting expression. We have only to look at the countless 
canvases produced each day in this city by painters with only 
a superficial knowledge of what those leading artists of the 
day whom they admire and think they are following have ac- 
tually built their expression on. There is perhaps a slight sur- 
face resemblance—a resemblance in one or two minor points 
just enough to stir a sense of recognition in lay observers. And 
at the same time just enough to mislead the inexperienced ob- 
server into the acceptance of this perhaps innocent counterfeit 
for a genuine emulation of its seeming model. The impatient 
artist, unacquainted with the necessary steps which a painter 
must pass through (or at least be acquainted with) to make 
it necessary for him to paint in this manner, takes an unfor- 
tunate satisfaction from his work, only to find at a later date 
that he has been building on sand—not out of that stock pile 
of human expression which is tradition. And the public, per- 
haps even quicker to discern the hollow sterility of such root- 
less performance, credits all contemporary expressions which it 
finds unfamiliar and difficult to decipher with the frailties of 
such parodies. 

The only remedy for this situation so common today in 
both artist and lay public is the realization, particularly on the 
part of the artist, of the importance of tradition expressed by 
Mondrian in his homely fashion in the words “what painting 
has gone through to be the way it is.” 
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THE ELEPHANT OF GOYA 


The print of the Elephant (Fig. 1), from the cycle of Los 
Disparates (completed in 1820), is one of Goya's late works, 
and perhaps his most monumental as well as his most haunting 
conception. It shows a monstrous elephant, his back arched 
like that of a cat, confronted by four gesticulating men in 
oriental garb who seem to do their most frantic best in at- 
tempting to keep him within the vast arena-like space where 
the action is taking place; one of the men is holding out to 
the beast a collar of bells, while another is displaying before 
him a large open book.’ 

One of the most tempting manners to explain this in- 
triguing subject (if one foregoes witches, bad dreams, and 
Freud) is to interpret it as a political allegory. The obvious 
reasons for such an interpretation are to be found in Goya's 
well-known propensity to political allusions in his art, and, 
more directly, in the caption which appears below the com- 
position, on the second state of the print of the Elephant, 
published in the 1877 issue of L’ Art (as one of the illustrations 
of an article by Charles Yriarte): Orras Ltyes Por EI 
PUEBLO, Autres Lois Pour Le Peuple.* This bilingual cap- 
tion—repeating twice the same idea: other laws for the people 


Professor Levitine is an art historian on the faculty of Boston University. This 
article represents a development of some of the ideas which he presented in a 
paper read at the 1958 meeting of the College Art Association in Washington 
D.C The Emblematic Sources of some of Goya's Prints'’) 


"For the general question of the relation of Goya's art with the 
emblematic tradition see M. Soria, “Goya's Allegories of Fact and 
Fiction,” The Burlington Magazine, XC, 1948, pp. 196-200, and G 
Levitine, “Some Emblematic Sources of Goya,” Journal of the War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, XXII, 1959 (1-2), pp. 106-131. I am 
taking this opportunity to reiterate my thanks for the invaluable as- 
sistance so generously given to me by Mrs. Anna Modigliani Lynch 

“The position of the elephant suggests that he was about to 
leave the arena-like space (he is turning his back to it) when he was 
suddenly faced by the four men—seeing them, the animal appears to 
hesitate. The book upheld by one of the men indicates that they are 
trying to keep the elephant within the enclosure; one may recall that a 
book held in a similar fashion was used in S/ resucitarad? to keep Truth 
from leaving her tomb (Los Desastres de la Guerra, No. 80). The 
print of the Elephant is not without ambiguity; however, there is 
sufficient evidence—and this is the premise adopted in the present 
study—that the Orientals are attempting to keep the animal inside of 
the arena-like space, rather than to lure him outside of it 

'C. Yriarte, “Goya aquafortiste,” L’ Art, 1877, II, p. 40. For the 
states of the print see L. Delteil, Le Peintre graveur illustré, Paris, 
1922, T.15, No. 222. Needless to say, the handwritten legend: Dis- 
parate de bestia, which appears on a single copy of the print in the 
Museo Lazaro Galdiano, does not bring any light on Goya's subject. 
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George Levitine 


An Emblematic Basis for a Political Interpretation’ 


is the major source of a number of political explanations 
of the print, which all tend to identify the men in oriental 
garb as lawgivers, wise men, or politicians, and the elephant as 
the people.* 

Admittedly, nothing is known about the caption before 
1877, and Yriarte does not discuss it in his article. Yet, he states 
that he was asked to give his opinion on the print, and he im- 
plicitly acknowledges the validity of the caption in allowing 
the print—with the caption—to accompany his article in 
L’Art.® Whatever its origin, it is quite conceivable that this 
caption could express an old understanding of the print, and 
it is the thesis of the present paper that a political approach 
can find a new plausibility in a study of the caption in relation 
to the tradition of the Emblemédtica. 

The word other, which begins the caption, provides an 
interesting starting point for a discussion of the print. With its 
very first word, the caption is deprived of the quality of a 
self-sufficient statement; this word extends its meaning by an 
allusion which compellingly invites a comparison between 
Goya's print and something else. It is not too farfetched to 
suggest that the word ofher implies a contrast between two 
kinds of laws: the laws for the people (illustrated in the 
print), and the laws for a person, or a group of persons, be- 
longing to a different, and more exalted social category. One 
may add that, since the apparent theme of the print—an ele- 
phant confronted by a group of men who try to keep him 
within certain boundaries—brings to mind the idea of a power- 
ful force subjected to restriction and confinement, the word 
other, by contrast, may be plausibly understood as alluding to 
the concept of an unfettered force which overpowers all ob- 
stacles. 

The latter concept is frequently exemplified in Spanish 
Emblemdtica. It can be found, for instance, in the emblem of 
Philip I1l—a good illustration appears in Silvestro Pietrasanta’s 
De Symbolis Herocis Libri 1X (Fig. 2).° This emblem, bearing 
the motto: NON SuFFIcIT ORBIS, represents a fiery horse 
jumping over the enclosure of an antique circus. Its meaning 


See, for instance, A. de Beruete, Goya, grabador, Madrid, 1918, 
III, p. 117; B. Young, The Proverbs of Goya, London, (1923), pp. 
38-44; and F. D. Klingender, Goya in the Democratic Tradition, Lon- 
don, 1948, pp. 208-209. 

Yriarte’s statement appears in the issue of L’Art mentioned 
above (“Goya aquafortiste’’, op.cit., p. 3). 

" This particular example is derived from the 1634 Antwerp 
edition, p. 28 (the text appears on the same page). For the editions of 
this work see M. Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, Lon- 
don, 1947, II, p. 129. 











Fig. 1: Goya, the print of the Elephant: Otras Leyes por el Pueblo (acquatint 


from Los Disparates). 


is clear; for Philip II, all obstacles must be overcome, all bor- 
ders must be crossed; there are no limits to his aspirations: 
the world is not enough. 

There is some possibility that Goya's conception was 
directly inspired by the emblem of Philip II; Pietrasanta’s 
antique circus (his text describes it as such) is reminiscent of 
Goya's arena-like area, and one may well visualize the print as 
the antitype of the emblem. Yet, it is difficult to understand 
why Goya should have limited his conception to a contrast 
between the people and Philip II, and it is far more probable 
that the artist had a more inclusive idea in mind. 

One may observe that the idea embodied in the emblem 
of Philip II is frequently expressed, in somewhat different 
form, in a far better known emblem which conveys a more 
general meaning. Originally associated with Charles V, this 
emblem, depicting the pillars of Hercules with the motto: 
PLus ULTRA, came to be adopted as an integral part of the 
coat of arms of the Spanish kingdom (a fact which is still 
true today). There is no doubt that Goya was quite familiar 
with this emblem, for it recurs in books of emblems,’ as well 
as in countless insignia, banners, and armorial designs (indeed, 
it is so abundantly exemplified that there is no need to repro- 
duce it here). While this emblem does not show any circular 
enclosure, it proclaims the credo of aggrandizement of the 
Spanish kings as emphatically as the emblem of Philip II, and 
unequivocally suggests the idea of the impetuous forcing of 
barriers, which could have stimulated Goya in the creation of 
an antitype.® 

Naturally, the idea of such an antitype is not sufficient 
per se to explain the meaning of Goya’s print. One may recall 
that the caption refers to two essential concepts: the laws, and 
the people. There is little difficulty in recognizing the idea of 
the laws in the Rembrandt-like group of Orientals which con- 
fronts the elephant. These men, with their turbans and their 


"For instance in S. Pietrasanta, op.cit., pp. 342-343. 

* Goya's print is not the first example of a conception which may 
be understood as a critical allusion to this emblem; Geoffrey Whitney 
introduces the pillars of Hercules as well as the motto in the back- 
ground of a depiction of a sow, symbolizing greed (A Choice of 
Emblemes, Leyden, 1586, p. 53). 
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Fig. 2: Emblem of Philip I! (from S. Pietrasanta’s De Symbolis 
Herocis Libri !X). 











Fig. 3: Nusquam Tuta Fides (emblem from G. Rollenhagen's Selectorum 
Emblematum Centuria Secunda). 


sumptuous robes, quite naturally bring to mind the image of 
eternal legislators: wise men, rabbis,,or high priests—one is 
immediately inclined to identify the huge folio upheld by one of 
these men as a book of laws. However, to justify this inter- 
pretation, it is also most essential to show that it is possible 
to consider the elephant as a plausible image of the people. 

It is certain that such symbolism befits some well-known 
aspects of the traditional iconography of the elephant.® Before 
the nineteenth century rise of Zoology as a science, the great 
majority of authors seem to have considered the elephant not 
only as a rather clumsy giant, the largest and the strongest 
animal on land, but also as an animal almost miraculously 


* For this subject see, for instance, the very important article of 
W. S. Heckscher, “Bernini's Elephant and Obelisk”, The Art Bulletin, 
September 1947, pp. 155-182 
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endowed with human qualities and virtues, such as patience, 
temperance, chastity, memory, gratitude, benignity, and piety: 
the elephant is the member of the animal kingdom who comes 
closest to possessing a human soul. The hunt, the capture, and 
the taming of this awkward and virtuous colossus appears to 
have frequently inspired a feeling of pathos. This can be 
exemplified in the emblematic tradition, as in the case of the 
emblem NusQuaM TuTA Fives (Fig. 3), in which the ele- 
phant symbolizes the victim of unguarded trustfulness,"® as well 
as in natural history, as in the case of the famous passage of 
Buffon, in which the characterization of the captive elephant 
brings to mind a Roman historian’s description of a noble 
barbarian prisoner. 

Thus, it is not too difficult to believe that Goya could 
have used the elephant—more exactly the deceived, beguiled 
elephant—as a natural symbol of the Spanish people, big, 
powerful, and full of virtues, but also awkward, and pathetic, 
inclined to be influenced and subdued by the craft of his 
legislators: a typical romantico-liberal concept. Nevertheless, 
it is also possible that Goya could have been directly influenced 
by an already existing iconographic idea in which the beguiled 
elephant had been used, specifically, as a symbol of the people. 

Such an iconographic idea can be found in Francisco 
Nufies de Cepeda’s Idea de el Buen Pastor, a seventeenth cen- 
tury Spanish book of emblems which had at least eight different 
editions between 1682 and 1741." In the explanatory text of 
the Empresa XLIV (Fig. 4),’* the author directly compares 
the subjects of a kingdom—the people—to an elephant: the 
heaviest and the clumsiest of animals—yet, the animal who, 
through kindness and force, can be trained to do anything. The 
emblem, bearing the motto: DULCEDINE ET VI, represents an 
elephant dancing over a fire to the sound of a harp played by 
two human hands. Nufies de Cepeda writes that a well gov- 
erned state is comparable to a dance: the beauty of such a dance 
consists in the fact that each one of the citizens keeps his 
status and position, and moves in harmony with the “musica de 
las leyes.”” According to the author, this is the responsibility 
of the ‘Prelado,”” and the situation of the people, in a state 
ruled by laws applied by the priest, is identical with the situa- 
tion of the elephant of the emblem: the music of the laws com- 
pels the animal to realize that he must adjust his movements 
to it, for fear of being burned. 

There is no need to stress minor resemblances, or dif- 
ferences. This emblem, as a precedent, offers a direct justifica- 
tion of a political interpretation of Goya's print in which the 
elephant, symbolizing the people, confronts the laws designed 
for him and upheld by the priests who are doing everything 
to force him to keep the position ascribed by his status. Evi- 


10 


This particular example is derived from G. Rollenhagen, Se/ec- 
torum Emblematum Centuria Secunda, 1613, p. 49. This subject is 
repeated in many emblems: the elephant frequently falls asleep in a 
standing position, always leaning against the same favorite tree; know- 
ing this habit, the hunters cut the tree against which the animal likes 
to lean in order to capture him when he falls. 

" For the editions of this book see M. Praz, op.cit., II, p. 119 

“ The illustration, as well as the references used in the present 
article, are derived from the 1687 Leon edition, pp. 717-718. Nufies 
de Cepeda’s symbolism is based on a passage of Plutarch’s Morals (“Of 
Fortune’, 3). 
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Fig. 4: Dulcedine et Vi (emblem from F. Nufies de Cepeda's 
Idea de el Buen Pastor). 


dently, Nufes de Cepeda is evolving this concept from the 
point of view of a Seventeenth century Prelado, while Goya, 
under the influence of a new liberalism, is taking the side 
of the people, and, by the hesitant attitude of the elephant and 
the frantic expressions of the Orientals, suggests at least the 
possibility of a revolt. 

It is naturally difficult to come to a definite conclusion as 
to the specific factors which could have influenced the creative 
process of an artist of Goya's stature. It is almost needless to 
say that, whatever the emblematic source or combination of 
sources which could have inspired the great Spanish master, the 
hypothesis of such derivations does not, by any means, imply 
anything remotely reminiscent of eclecticism, nor does it cast 
the slightest shadow on his achievement. Such derivations are 
evidently limited to abstract concepts, and Goya's powerful 
imagination gives to the humble creations of the emblematists 
an interest, a force, and a poetic mystery which they never 
possessed. 


MICHELANGELO 


Found the perfect word disturbing 

In its fiction: the Fall had not 

Been well expressed, nor Evil. Perfect 
Man could not well ask for grace. 


These final rocks are left with final 
Words unsaid, but more is said; and there 
ls mercy. 
Howard Fussiner 








MARK ROTHKO’S NEW RETROSPECTIVE 


Mark Rothko’s paintings at the Museum of 
Modern Art have been received immediately 
as the most problematical works shown this 
year. Even those most unhappy about Rothko 
do not deny him a certain historical impor- 
tance, or overlook the radical position he holds 
in modern painting—an extreme which thus 
far, apparently, has allowed no middle of the 
road reactions. It is good that we are offered 
this inclusive look at Rothko, germinal as he 
has been for a host of contemporary and 
younger painters, because it provides us with 
the best chance yet to judge both him and his 
influence. 

An obvious asset of the recent show is its 
broad presentation of the artist's development 
from 1946 to the present. Rothko’s path 
emerges very clearly: from the delicate early 
watercolors, with their Surrealist transparent 
organisms, to the enormous light filled rect- 
angles of the fifties, and, ending finally, with 
work completed only last year and relating to 
the extremely dark keyed studies for his 
1958-59 mural project. The shifts in his vision 
have been so consistent and gradual that the 
earliest work already contains an inevitable 
forecast of his latest. Yet, the differentiations 
are far greater than one had imagined—of 
color and texture, if not of concept. This ex- 
hibition establishes once and for all, if this was 
necessary, how drastically Rothko’s art is one 
of theme and variations. With their horizontal 
layers, their once or twice divided zones of 
color, his paintings are far more like continu- 
ing nuances of one major idea, than individ- 
ual statements, meant to be apprehended in 
their own right. What is more, the impression 
is strong that Rothko has arrived at this exposi- 
tion of his work as much through program- 
matic reasons as through a sensual response to 
certain forms and colors. 

One would have expected therefore, that 
his show would hold together, for good or for 
bad, each painting deriving its coherence from 
the overall display of his artistic will. But 
this has not happened. Despite their common 
frontality, or mutual restrictions of space and 
movement, the separate paintings are not 
served by the abundant presence of their own 
kind. Chronologically, the arrangement makes 
sense, but aesthetically, there is an exasperating 
struggle found throughout the exhibition. The 
spectator simply has no room or freedom from 
distraction with which to contemplate a Rothko 
painting, and this is necessary because, with a 
fabulous aristocracy, its subtleties tend not to 
yield themiselves in this crowded, market-like 
situation. Not merely does a Rothko painting 
require a special consideration in the manner 
by -which it is displayed, it imperiously de- 
mands total concentration from the beholder 
For his works to intrude upon each other as 
they do here, is as intolerable as to see a room 


The author has taught the history of Art at the Down- 
town Center and the College of the University of 
Chicago, and last year at Cooper Union. He is also a 
painter. At present he is working for a Ph.D. at the 
Institute of Fine Arts, New York and next fall will 
be teaching at Washington Square. 





Mark Rothko: The Black and the White, 1956, Oil on 
canvas, 7°10” & 533/,”. Collection of Dr. and Mrs 
Frank Stanton, New York. 


full of Prometheus’s competing for the theft 
of fire. As an idea, admittedly, any painting by 
Rothko is quickly exhausted by the knowing 
of its abstract framework, but as an actual 
physical presence, it is always imponderable, 
and often, an overwhelming experience. 

It is for this reason that one ought to dis- 
regard the rhetoric of an exhibition which has 
literally covered all walls in an attempt to im- 
pose a Rothko cosmology upon the viewer. In 
this respect, a single one of the mature paint 
ings will do as much. 

What impresses at once, is the quality of its 
color. For Rothko to but choose a color means 
to annex it and to make it inimitably his own 
Whether this be a persimmon orange, an in 
definable rose yellow, or a rusty violet, its 
resonance, intensity, and value have been to- 
tally re-investigated by the artist. For all the 
imageless impersonality of its context, then, 
Rothko’s color strikes a highly personal note 
Of course, the reduction of all elements to 
color itself is not sufficient to explain this 
paradox. Rather, the pictorial format  illumi- 
nates the singular color impression very much. 
Fragile transitions and faded edges constantly 


set up a delicate ‘‘aesthetic’’ atmosphere,, re- 
minding many critics of Whistler. Indeed, 
Rothko’s surfaces have a studied look which 


tries to conceal itself—the deadpan, as it were, 
rather than the dead,—which is very reminis- 
cent of Whistler's muted handling. Then too, 
Rothko’s color selection has its ultimate sources 


in late nineteenth-century French symbolism. 
Like Gauguin, Rothko explores deliberately un- 
likely hues (they suggest rare tropical birds 
or flowers) but magnifies them to such an 
enormous extent by the expanse of his areas, 
that a merely lush sensation turns into a ter- 
rible luxuriance. Just as, through the intensity 
of his perception, even a primary can be used 
as a secondary color (red), so also, he can 
exceed the complementary relationship he has 
given one to expect: the blue has too much 
green, and the orange too much yellow in his 
1954 “Hommage to Matisse’, 
an equilibrium to 


for instance, for 
exist. So, the deceptive 
modesty of his textures coupled with a desire 
to avoid sweetness through color a trifle too 
strange to be agreeable reveals a considerable 
tension in a Rothko painting, as well as, per- 
haps, lends his work a certain irony. 

Rothko has forged a crucial position for him- 
self in the American avant-garde, however, not 
by what he owes to French tradition, but by 
the absolutism of his Monet 
turned the aquatic vision of his late Nymphéas 
into violet because that color could 


conceptions. 


recall the 
exquisiteness of his visual reverie; Rothko is 
addicted to a color quite before any emotional 
may present itself. With 
him, the possibility of a new harmony comes 
before everything. As indication of this, we 
can examine the show’s revelation of Rothko’s 
celebrated ‘‘close’’ painting. Avoiding as much 
as possible light-dark contrasts, Rothko con- 
centrates exclusively on the visual distinctions 
that make. The result is a 
series of paintings in which structure is dis- 
criminated only by differences of the imma- 
terial wave lengths emitted by colors. But these 
very differences are reduced intransigently, so 
that the spectator is forced, with each Rothko 
painting, to judge anew his own perceptions of 
color. With the juxtaposition of, say, a warm 
with a cold yellow, Rothko can make visible a 
chromatic attenuation of unprecedented fine- 
ness. Even with a post Fauve palette, starting 
in luminosity where Dufy, for one, left off, 
Rothko color relations worthy of the 
tonal washes in Sung painting. Yet he paints 
with all the mobility and radiance of a discov- 
erer 


mood or association 


colors alone can 


creates 


Thus, Rothko might be a somewhat authori- 
tarian artist, but rarely a ‘pure’ one 
hardly matter how 
his renunciation of imagery, that he is out to 
“purify” that which he exn'>res. On the con- 
Rothko’s sense of | ossibility has even 
allowed him to treat cool and relatively deep 
colors “White and 
Blue”, with a!l the disciplined extrava- 
gance he previously reserved for the warm edge 
of the spectrum. Had Mondrian turned to 
curves, the change could not have been more 
enticing 

When we come to those profoundly dark 
mural 1958, though, we find 
Rothko examining the alternate convention, so 
to speak, and making, too, his first major mis- 
take. It might be argued that these works have 
a monumental sombreness about them (it could 
not have been otherwise as this artist plunged 
himself so deeply into the negation of color) 
and that they embody a new mystique of shad- 
ow. But optically, darks do not permit very 
much resonance at all 


One 


feels, no uncompromising 


trary, 


such as in Greens in 


1957, 


sections of 


a discovery the Impres- 
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sionists made long ago. We observe the 
“events” in Rothko’s murals about as readily 
as we can make out objects in a room so dark 
it defies the maximum enlargement of our pu- 
pils. Because of this technical limitation 
Rothko has found himself, temporarily, one 
hopes, in an expressive dilemma. His brown- 
ish-purple mural paintings are ultimately flat 
and opaque; whatever color variations operat- 
ing at their low range tend to cancel each other 
out. So, far from extending the level of chro- 
matic visibility, these late works move toward 
the exact opposite, invisible paintin. 

It is an irony that his latest canvases should 
run counter to the whole meaning of Rothko’s 
exhibition. Not the least peculiar is the fact 
that the more invisible they become as paint- 
ings, the more tangible his murals appear as 
mere objects. In the end, we have nothing fur- 
ther than rather brackish arrangements of dark 
tones, blinding us, to be sure, by their im- 
permeability to light, but remaining all too 
measureable and material. Oddly enough, while 
these colored walls are enormous, they seem 
less large than the actually smaller canvases of 
the middle fifties. This is because the eye more 
freely associates light rather than darkness with 
overall space, and, further, because warm-cool 
contrasts, even though extremely delicate, ini- 
tiate advances and recessions into space. With 
Rothko, high luminosity makes of the picture 
surface a kind of osmotic membrane, allowing 
molecules of color to thread back and forth, 
to recompose themselves, as it were, on huge, 
palpitating screens. For all aesthetic purposes, 
the plane does not exist, and as soon as the 
spectator himself, growing more intent on the 
color vibrations, learns to discount the surface, 
the whole painting ceases to be, as a concrete 
thing. A breakthrough has then been reached, 
and the apprehensions are flooded or saturated 


Annual Meeting of CAA 
(Continued from page 133) 


films, radio and television recordings dealing 
with the arts in the United States 
We also believe that the effectiveness of 
any such program presupposes an interest on 
the part of the government of the United States 
in the cultural achievements of other nations. 
Accordingly, we urge that our existing govern- 
ment agencies be developed to encourage recip- 
rocal programs. 
BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 
Secretar) 


At the annual banquet, the guest speaker 
was Dorothy Miner of the Walters Art Gal- 
lery. The C. R. Morey Award (best book in 
history of art) went to Adolph Katzenellen- 
bogen for his The Sculptural Programs at 
Chartres Cathedral. The Kingsley Porter 
Award (best article by a young scholar in Art 
Bulletin) went to James Snyder for ‘Early 
Harlem School of Painting.’’ Attendance by 
paid registration fee ran to 370 

The local Committee for the meeting: 
Lorenz E. A. Eitner, chairman; H. H. Arnason, 
Carl J. Weinhardt, Jr., Wilhelmus B. Bryan, 
Dmitri Tselos, Hylton A. Thomas, John Rood, 
Sidney Simon 
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with one or two extremely vivid, but disem- 
bodied chromatic sensations. Only when his 
paintings can be “entered” in this way does he 
belie the suspicion that he is but the creator 
of pigmented containers of emptiness. To find 
that lever of consciousness which will change 
a blank painted fabric into a glow perpetuating 
itself in the memory is the immediate aim of 
his art, and the fulcrum for experiencing it. 
The murals stop the viewer short, and confine 
his attention to a few diminishing nuances on 
their facades; the paintings encourage him to 
balk stubborn matter, as they give off the illu- 
sion that their very flesh is transparent. 
Needless to say, such effects might be labeled 
romantic, even somewhat mystical. To these 
accusations Rothko eventually proves himself 
vulnerable. That single luminous block or band 
that lies across so many of his canvases is 
like a sky by Odilon Redon. And then, the 
vapory, almost substanceless paint gives the im- 
pression of being totally unconditioned by the 
human hand; prosaic brushstrokes indeed, 
would be an intolerable intrusion. His ‘No. 22,” 
1960, with its three inexplicable horizontal 
scratches, proves this by bringing the spectator 
down to earth quite unceremoniously. Thus, 
Rothko paints with a kind of Olympian dis- 
dain for the merely circumstantial, or anything 
that might define his work in an objectively 
Inevitable, but not 
totally palpable, Rothko’s masses occupy an 
unspecified limbo in the viewer's mind be- 
tween the joys of dreaming and the freshness 


perceived here and now 


of primitive sensation 

All the same, his aspiration towards the 
Infinite is not accompanied by the posture of a 
visionary. Nor are his paintings the testimony 
of facile lyrical effusions. Rather, he practices 
a brinkmanship whereby his mists are kept 
from becoming too introspective or nebulous 


THE CHARLES RURCIS MOREY BOOK AWARD 


THE Moser 







Ligh CLPON ONE OF THE CLimacTe. 
Foe THE COLLEG! ART ASSOCIATION 


Citation for the Morey Book Award. This illuminated 
manuscript was made by Victoria Donohoe, graduate 
of Rosemont College and M.F.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Miss Donohoe investigated the 
traditional techniques of mediaeval painting and 
illumination in further study at the Pius XII Institute 
of Fine Arts at the Villa Schifanoia, in Florence. She 
has executed commissions for the Vatican Library. 


by the austerity of the format. This, in turn, is 
nothing more than a sign of an intellectual 
control Rothko will tend either to impose or 
release, depending upon the progress each pic- 
ture is taking. (One further reason his murals, 
with their inscribed rectangles, are not success- 
ful is that they are the most thoroughly “de- 
signed” of his werks, but the least pictorial in 
execution.) That he is lonely in his ambition 
can be seen by comparing him to those painters 
whose work resembles his own. Stamos, Still, 
and Baziotes, for instance, represent the more 
sensuous, unabashedly poetic side of the 
Rothko style, and Rinehardt, Newman, and 
Josef Albers express an affinity with its rigor- 
ous conceptualizing. In either case, however, 
the ramifications are fewer than in the paint- 
ings exhibited at the Museum of Modern Art. 
While sporadically creative, painting which 
parallels his slides either into the illustrative 
or the overly calculated. It is an exceptionally 
hard style to profit by, and rare are the crys- 
tallizations of energy that are able to bring a 
work out from the realm of affectation. In 
Rothko, on the contrary, what matters is not 
the ineffable adjustments of one color and its 
edge to another—these are only the mechanics 
of his art. Rather, the ignition which results 
from the impact of a fierce palette upon an 
aloof and fastidious temperament flusters ex- 
haustion, and begins to hold the haunted spec- 
tator longer than he intended. Rothko’s stun- 
ning combination of Puritanic restrictions and 
lavish self indulgence produces a drama which 
often ruffles the serenity of his canvases—al- 
most from within, as it seems, like a young 
girl blushes. He emerges, in those many paint- 
ings where the balance between his impulses 
is always precarious, but awesome too, as one 
of the loftiest sensibilities of his generation. 
Max KOZLOFF 


THE SECTION MEETINGS 


(Chairman for History of Art: Frederick Hartt, 
University of Pennsylvania. Chairman for Ar- 
tist-Teacher Sessions: Donald Goodall, Uni- 
versity of Texas) 


Ancient Art 


Chairman: Lucy T. Shoe, The Institute for 
Advanced Study; Evelyn B. Harrison, Co- 
lumbia University, The Composition of the 
Amazonomachy on the Shield of Athena 
Parthenos; Charles H. Morgan, Amherst 
College, When Were the ‘Theseum’ Friezes 
Carved? Richard Stillwell, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Some Aspects of Hellenistic Houses; 
Kyle M. Phillips, University of Michigan, 
Ptolemaic Exploration and the Palestrina 
Mosaic. 


Problems of the Visiting Artist in a University 

Community. 

Chairman: Kyle R. Morris, Artist, New York 
City; Panelists: Bernard Chaet, Yale Univer- 
sity; Warren Brandt, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity; John Schueler, Visiting Artist, Yale 
University; Wilfred Zogbaum, Artist, New 
York City. 


Renaissance and Baroque Art. 


Chairman: Creighton Gilbert, The John and 











Mable Ringling Museum of Art; Edzard 
Baumann, Yale University, Duerer’s Land- 
scape Watercolors and Leonardo; Michael 
Jaffé, Cambridge and Washington Universi- 
ties, Some Problems of Rubens’ Relations 
with Van Dyck and Jordaens; Martin S. 
Soria, Michigan State University, The 
Haunted Ruin in Italy and Spain ( Architec- 
tural Painting 1675-1700); Dwight C. Miller, 
University of Illinois, Marcantonio Franches- 
chini, Late 17th Century Bolognese Painter; 
Robert Enggass, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, A rediscovered Artist of the Baroque: 
Andrea dell' Aste. 


Is There a Print-Making Revival? 


Chairman: Benton Spruance, Beaver College. 
Panelists: Jules Heller, University of South- 
ern California; Reginald H. Neal, Douglass 
College, Rutgers University; Malcolm My- 
ers, University of Minnesota; Gordon Gil- 
key, Oregon State University at Corvallis; 
Clinton Adams, University of Florida. 


Medieval Art. 


Chairman: William C. Seitz, The Museum of 
Modern Art; Lawrence D. Steefel, Lawrence 
College, A Problem of Interpretation in the 
Art of Marcel Duchamp; Joshua C. Taylor, 
University of Chicago, Where Were the Fu- 
turists Going? A Comment on Futurist 
Aesthetics; Peter H. Selz, The Museum of 
Modern Art, Recent Polish Painting; Dore 
‘Ashton, New York City, Irony in Contem- 
porary Art. 

Chairman: Joachim E. Gaehde, Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, Harvard University; Paul Kelpe, East 
Texas State College, The Order of the Sym- 
bols of the Evangelists in Early Christian 
Art; Clementia H. Kessler, New York Uni- 
versity, The Schematic Basis of the Cosmo- 
logical Imagery of Holdegard of Bingen; 


International Congress of History of 


The Twentieth International Congress of the 
History of Art will hold twelve sessions on 
European and American Art from the Middle 
Ages to 1900 in New York, September 7 to 12, 
1961. 

In keeping with the terms of a large grant, the 
meeting was defined as a working Congress in 
which a number of broad topics would be pre- 
sented in formal papers and then discussed in 
small seminars by the speakers and a group of 
invited disputants. An international program 
committee chose the subjects of the sessions and 
selected a group of leading European and Ameri- 
can scholars to act as chairmen. Each chairman 
has assumed responsibility for the final shape 
of his program, and has invited both his speakers 
and participants in the seminars. 

Because an informal exchange of ideas and 
opinions was deemed essential, the International 
Program Committee has limited the number of 
participants in the seminars. The committee has 
expressed regrets that only a few of the many 
possible broad problems can be discussed at the 
Congress, and that not every historian of art can 
have an active part in the scholarly work of the 
meeting. The subjects of the sessions have neces- 
sarily determined the selection of the speakers 
and disputants. 

Art historians are invited to attend all the 
lectures, the plenary session on September 12, 


Whitney S. Stoddard, Williams College, 
St. Gilles-du-Gard; Philippe Verdier, The 
Walters Art Gallery, Early Monuments of 
the Coronation of the Virgin in French 
Sculpture of the XII Century; A. Dean Mc- 
Kenzie, New York University, The New 
Solomon and the Virgin Mary: An Icono- 
graphic Development. 


Expressionism, Abstraction and the New Image. 


Chairman: H. H. Arnason, Walker Art Center: 


Panelists: George McNeil, Painter, Pratt 
Institute, Abstract Expressionism 1961; 


Georgine Oeri, Parsons School of Design, 
The New Geometry; Bernard  Arnest, 
Painter, Colorado College, The New Image; 
Richard P. Stankiewicz, Sculptor, New York 
City, The New Image and the New Dada; 
Peter Selz, Summation. 


Oriental Art 


Chairman: Richard Edwards, University of 
Michigan; Nelson I Wu, Yale University, 
The Beginning, the Middle, and the End: 
The T’ao-tieh, the Makara; Nelson I Wu, 
Yale University, The Beginning, the Middle, 
and the End: The T’ao-tieh, the Makara, and 
the Ch'ib-wei; Martie Young, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Archaism in the Painting of Chiu 
Ying; Prudence R. Myer, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, Stupas and Stupa-Shrines; 
Alexander C. Soper, III, New York Univer- 
sity, A Little-Known Painting Fragment in 
the Stein Collection from Tun-huang. 


A Critical Apparatus for Contemporary Painting. 


Chairman: George McNeil, Pratt Institute, 
Panelists: Herschel B. Chipp, University of 
California at Berkeley; Alan Kaprow, Rut- 
gers University; Dore Ashton, New York 
City; William Seitz, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York. 


Art 


and a reception at the Guggenheim Museum. 
Rooms in Columbia University dormitories are 
available. For further information, please write 
to the Executive Secretary of the Congress: Mrs. 
J. S. Rubin, Institute of Fine Arts, One East 78th 
Street, New York 21, N.Y. 
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Rudolf Wittkower 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 

Franklin Biebel, Chairman 

H. Harvard Arnason 

Sumner McK. Crosby Douglas Fraser 
William Forsyth Barbara Novak 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ART 

Millard Meiss, Chairman 

H. Harvard Arnason David R. Coffin 
Franklin Biebel W. G. Constable 


FOR THE HISTORY OF 


Sculpture, The Classical Tradition. 


Chairman: H. W. Janson, New York Univer- 
sity, Carl D. Sheppard, Jr., University of 
California at Los Angeles, Rome and the 
Revival of Classicism in Sculpture of the 
Twelfth Century; Maurice L. Shapiro, Col- 
lege of Ceramics, Alfred University, Renais- 
sance or Neo-Classic? A Re-examination of a 
Fake after the Antique; H. H. Arnason, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, The Classicism of 
Houdon; Dora Wiebenson, New York Uni- 
versity, A Homeric Subject in Neo-Classical 
Sculpture. 


Recent Sculpture. 


Chairman: John Rood, National President, Ar- 
tists Equity Association, Panelists: Wayne 
V. Anderson, Columbia University, An Icon- 
ographic Program for the New American 
Sculpture; Albert Elsen, Indiana University, 
Odyssey of the Unquiet Metaphor, The 
Sculpture of Seymour Lipton; John Rood, 
The Departure from the Human Figure in 
Recent Sculpture; Harold Tovish, School of 
Fine Arts, Boston Museum, The Necessity 
for the Human Image. 


1961 Annual Meeting Date 


Next year’s meeting establishes an inno- 
vation in date. Instead of the usual end of Jan- 
uary period, CAA will meet in mid September 
in New York immediately following the In- 
ternational Congress of Art Historians which 
takes place September 7-12, 1961. (See below) 

There will however be an annual busi- 
ness meeting of CAA in New York in January, 
1962. We will try to obtain preliminary pro- 
gram information on the CAA September meet- 
ing in time to print in our Summer issue. 
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COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


David M. Robb, President 

Lorenz E. A. Eitner, Vice-President 
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Details of the preliminary program will ap- 
pear in the Summer issue of ART JOURNAL.—Ed. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF THE ARTIST 


I 


Oscar Wilde defines the artist as the creator 
of beautiful things. Thus, the artist also be- 
comes a creator of marketable, or often mar- 
ketable, values. However, those who deal in the 
market look for purchases at bargain prices and 
for profitable resales, not infrequently quite 
contrary to the generally assumed trend of the 
market quotations. A collector who acquires a 
work from a young painter or sculptor quite 
inexpensively, a dealer who purchases an etch- 
ing far below the selling price from the artist, 
and a tourist who buys a drawing by an un- 
known as a souvenir, all are speculating on a 
later increase in value 

If we may assume that the young artist has 
become famous with the passing of time, then 
the present owners of his earlier works profit 
from his new fame. The artist has three ways 
to take advantage of the favorable turn in the 
trend of the market: (1) The increase in the 
value of his creations will make it possible for 
him to demand higher fees for the reproduc- 
tion of works from his earlier period even if 
they have been sold and have become the prop- 
erty of other possessors; (2) works still unsold 
or newly created works will increase in value 
and price: (3) when reproduced, works of 
group 2 will command higher prices (than 
those of group 1) 

A gap becomes visible: The proprietor of 
works acquired before their increase in value 
profits by such increase so far as the individual 
work of art increases in value, while the artist 
and creator has relinquished any participation 
in this increase as a result of the sale 

Such a presumed /oss certainly can occur in 
the area of musical or literary copyrights. Ac- 
tually, it used to be customary, in earlier times, 
to settle payments with authors once and for 
all; many of the great masterpieces of the past, 
with all the rights thereto, were transferred to 
publishers for but small compensation. Quite 
often the publishers themselves did not acquire 
the rights, but persons who had commissioned 
the authors and were not interested, by trade, 
in their commercial exploitation. Let us recall 
the eerie circumstances under which Mozart 
received the commission to write his last chef 
d’oeuvre, the Requiem, or—to mention a less 
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tragic, but not less grotesque example—the 
methods and formalities which the Imperial 
Austrian Court saw fit to use for the proposed 
purchase of Grillparzer’s drama of loyalty, 
Ein treuer Diener seines Herrn, in order not to 
destroy the manuscript but to make it unobtain- 
able to the public. Present copyright contracts 
generally provide for royalties, so that any au- 
thor participates proportionally in the increased 
marketability of his works 

It has to be conceded that a painter or sculp- 
tor offers a different kind of ‘merchandise’ to 
the market than does a writer or composer: For 
the latter, the material, the tools of their work 
have no immediate significance. The manuscript 
of a literary or musical work is not meaning- 
fully connected with the content: The exceed- 
ingly beautiful calligraphic autograph of a 
poem—Stefan George’s or Rilke’s perfectly 
artistic manuscripts might be mentioned here— 
is not the poem itself. Even for their first 
drafts, many modern authors use typewriters; 
very frequently no original manuscripts. still 
exist of old masterpieces. A Beethoven sym- 
phony remains what it is—whether the origi- 
nal manuscript exists or not: If it is preserved, 
the autograph will be a precious and venerable 
exhibit for the curiosity of scholars, tourists, 
and graphologists. It will tell less about the 
composer than the symphony itself. As objects 
of study, autographs perhaps may be compared 
with medical expert opinions about authors 
which have to recede behind the tale of suffer- 
ings the author and artist himself reveals about 
himself 

Perhaps one can say that the manuscript 
which contains poetry is not identical with its 
content while the work of the painter or sculp- 
tor shows this identity of form and content, or, 
to be more exact, of appearance and content, 
and just this identity is essential in this field of 
art. Moreover it is necessary that this form of 
appearance—we do not speak of the concept 
“graphic art” in its broadest meaning—is ex- 
pressed by the original. At this point we are 
faced with the actual difference between the 
fine art and every other art. In the non-visual 
art the author acts directly through a copy of 
his manuscript, a printing, a performance from 
his score—even through the original manu- 
script itself in which the thoughts of the au- 
thor are put on record by the symbols of lan- 
guage expressions. 

The artist acts directly. Let us disregard the 
“symbolic” art, and even the latter works with 
symbols differing from poetry and music. Thus 
we can admit that the painter or sculptor per- 
mits his inner artistic experience to influence 
directly the forms which will be shown by or 
upon the material of his work (marble, can- 
vas, paper) and that this material becomes the 
work itself. The contribution of the author 
(painter, sculptor) is so important that each 


Romanistic question as to the justification of 
the Proculian or Sabinian explication could be 
discarded. Doubtless the work belongs to the 
author and not to the furnisher of the material 
to whom we may concede, perhaps and under 
special circumstances, a claim for indemnifica- 
tion for the usage of the material. As precious 
as the pure material used by Cellini for his 
famous salt dish may have been, yet we do not 
think of the furnisher of the material if we 
mention this objet d'art. 

To be sure, it must be conceded that not 
every work in the area of visual art is original 
in the strictest sense of this term:—We do not 
consider photography in this connection. Many 
works of sculpture are executed according to 
the artist's specifications whereby measurements 
of a model are enlarged proportionally. Works 
of bronze require a special technique; etchings 
and wood cuts are works of graphic art and, as 
such, impressions of an original: However, one 
will perhaps admit that the purchasing public 
does not bestow equal rank on them as compared 
to paintings and sculptures. Actually, a woodcut 
by Diirer might earn more than the painting by 
an unknown painter, but an original painting or 
drawing by Diirer will be valued higher than 
any of his woodcuts. 


II 


What protection do modern lawmakers 
grant the works of plastic art? § 15 of the 
German KschG answers by enumerating the 
protected “activities” of the author: ““The au- 
thor has the exclusive right to duplicate his 
work, to disseminate and to reproduce it com- 
mercially by mechanical or optical means; this 
exclusive right does not comprise lencing it 
out (das Verlethen) ...” 

From this definition we can conclude—ex 
positivo from the formulation commercially, ex 
negativo from das Verleihen—that the author 
especially has the authority to sell. 

However, no one can overlook the fact, quite 
obviously confirmed by the paragraph quoted, 
that the legislator whose wording suggests such 
an assumption, gave preference to the right to 
reproduce and its protection: no original can 
be ‘‘disseminated”” commercially otherwise than 
in the form of duplicates, since the concepts 
original and disseminate exclude each other in 
their logical content. Thus the copyright law 
protects above all the second utilization of a 
work of creative art: Its legitimate reproduc- 
tion by mechanical and optical means. 

The sale or purchase of an original work is 
doubtlessly a contract under common law, and 
the stipulations of the various civil codes or the 
customs of Anglo-Saxon Common Law protect 
seller and buyer. From a quite superficial view- 
point it could be stated with a certain degree of 
justification that the creative artist who has sold 
his work of art enjoys a higher type of protec- 
tion even after conclusion and execution of the 
purchase than any other commercial seller: 

“Independent of his financial rights’’—reads 
the BAC Art. 6"'* (Brussels ed.)—‘and 
even after their transfer the author during his 
lifetime holds the right “to claim the author- 
ship of the work and to oppose every disfigur- 
ing, mutilating “or other change of his work 
or any other impairment which could be dis- 
advantageous “to his honor or repute.” As a 








matter of fact, however, it has been stated 
thereby that the work of art—in other words 
“the creation as it has become visible in in- 
organic material” is to be protected as some- 
thing final in its character of finality and 
every processing, partial or complete change 
(Be- oder Verarbeitung) shall be prevented 
That is the entire protection which—aside from 
the stipulations as to reproduction—has been 
granted the artist and his work. The right of 
partial and complete change is inherent in any 
acquisition of a mere item of merchandise 

The right to destroy an acquisition appar- 
ently is held in common by the acquirer as well 
of an artwork as of a usual trade commodity; 
at least the question is considered as contested, 
whether or not the artist is protected against 
the arbitrary destruction of his work by the 
owner—not by act of God. The German 
civil code apparently leans toward such a pro- 
tection: under certain given circumstances 
and with great interpretative zeal an attempt 
might be made to show that through the de- 
struction of a work “the right of another per- 
son is illegally violated” since the “purpose” 
(Bestimmung) i.e. the viewing (Anschauung) 
of the work has been precluded by the 
destructive act. At once the objection 
could be raised that the artist certainly lacks 
any right of bringing a lawsuit against the 
owner for judgment that he, the owner, be 
prevented from keeping the work under lock & 
key and from refusing admittance to interested 
viewers. Therefore the conclusion does not ap- 
pear illogical, though not necessarily favored 
by this writer, that the owner of a work of 
art who has the right to exclude anyone from 
viewing it,-which actually means destruction, 
ought to have the right to destroy as such 
Here and at this point an excellent counter- 
argument would originate with the objection 
that in such a case the owner might be per- 
mitted to disfigure, mutilate or change the work 
which he, the owner, has made inaccessible 
which the German Supreme Federal Court has 
forbidden ex lege in the famous S/renen-judg- 
ment (RGZ 79, 397 ff.). We must not neglect 
to consider the professional pride of many 
artists who would prefer an act of destruction 
to disfiguration, mutilation or change. 

It should be mentioned that legislative steps 
have been recommended in order to prevent the 
destruction of works of art. In this respect 
it has to be considered whether or not such a 
legal restriction does imply a restriction of the 
right of free disposal—the latter being in itself 
an essential tenet of the right to property. One 
could, to be sure, maintain the opinion that any 
disfiguring, mutilating or changing action con- 
stitutes a lesser degree of violation of the law 
than mere destruction, just as the disfiguring or 
mutilating of a human being presents a lesser 
crime in comparison to his murder. Again the 
counter-argument may be offered that in the 
realm of art there exists a legal connection—by 
copyright—between the artist and the work of 
art still existing in the sphere of its owner: The 
destruction of this work—whether it be caused 
by the owner or not—sets a unilateral, but 
permissible, end to such legal connection. The 
right to sever the legal connection could be 
considered as the privilege of the owner, who 


chances an economical loss by such a destruc- 
tive action. 

The contract of sale concerning works of 
creative art is doubtless no contract within the 
sphere of copyright, but of common law. We 
already have observed that the property rights 
with the exclusion of the exempted rights of 
duplication and dissemination, and _ probably 
with the inclusion of the right to destroy (mi- 
nus, however, the right to change), transfer to 
the buyer. 

If the value of the acquired work of art 
increases, then this increase means profit for 
only the owner who may have purchased stimu- 
lated by the thought of speculating and who 
could now envisage a profitable sale. If the 
artist, on the other hand, as the creator of such 
work of art has not transferred his royalty 
rights when selling his work, then they repre- 
sent the only right to his work which still 
remain to him after the sale. In no other way 
will he profit by the increased selling price 


Ill 


If original works of art could be compared 
with real estate or patents and their legal trans- 
ter could be made dependent on their regis- 
tration, it would become possible to secure a 
share of the selling price as royalty for the 
artist. 

Let us consider de lege ferenda the follow- 
ing implications and measures: 

a) Whether a work of creative art should 
be registered at all would be left to the artist's 
discretion. The registration fee, which ought to 
be kept comparatively low—exemption from 
any fees could be provided legally for the im- 
pecunious—would contribute essentially to the 
financial basis of the Registration Office for 
Works of Creative Art that would have to be or- 
ganized for the United States as such and on 
federal level, perhaps under the supervision of 
the Department of Commerce or of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. The so-called filing 
system seems preferable such as it exists for 
the states of the so-called Latin patent laws: 
Filing when paying the fee and the deposition 
of an authenticated photograph of his work 
(establishing the artist's definite claim of reg- 
istration), issuance of a certificate of registra- 
tion with a serial number and perhaps a kind 
of stamp that could be affixed to the work 
itself. 

b) The transfer of property as far as reg- 
istered works of art are concerned is only 
valid with the registration of the new proprie- 
tor in the register. 

Registration stamp and certificate lift the 
work of art to the rank of a registered work of 
art, somewhat comparable to the impressum of 
a U.S. Patent Number—or of the formula 
Patent pending—on an item of merchandise 
that thereby is distinguished from non-patented 
articles. At the same time the stamp will cau- 
tion any prospective buyer to ask for official 
information about the present ownership of the 
work of art: The proper authority will be the 
office in charge of registration. Similarly as 
with pieces of land, the prospective buyer 
would be protected against the repeated sale of 
the same work by the registration of the in- 
tention to sell and by the issuance of one 
single and unique copy of such a registration 


certificate to be drawn up and signed by the 
official in charge. The registration of a new 
acquirer of such a work which has been an- 
notated as intended for selling can be executed 
solely if, with the application of the registra- 
tion of the new owner, the certification of the 
annotation of the intended sale is deposited 
with the official in charge. The law would 
have to set a certain time after which any an- 
notation of the intention to sell does expire 
let us months—and cannot be 
renewed, but must be applied for again. 

c) It must be determined legally that with 
registered works of art only the register itself 
provides the incontestable proof of the shares 
of property in connection with the—registered 

work of art. The law could also provide for 
the registration of liens, although the tendency 
of a certain “immobilization” of per se mov- 
able things could arouse the legislators’ oppo- 
sition, The public at large and the art dealers 
soon would get accustomed to an inspection of 
the register since the stamps themselves might 
fall off and only the register or the filing pro- 
tocol of the registration office could provide 
authentic proof of the registration or non- 
work of art. Consideration 
ought to be given to the possibility that the 
Office of Registration, as the patent office, 
might publish lists of registration that could 
be acquired as printed matter or by subscrip- 
tion 

In exhibitions, 
periodicals etc 


propose: two 


registration of a 


illustrated catalogs, books, 
the registration number always 
could and should be quoted, just as it would 
be the artists’ or dealers’ privilege to point to 
the fact of non-registration. Both legal states 

the work being registered or not registered— 
might be of a certain advantage to the artist, 
buyer or dealer under given circumstances. In 
any case an incorrect indication of status ought 
to be punishable under the law. 

d) It will be up to the experts of the market 
to decide whether the dealer should be regis- 
tered or not. If he acquired property in the 
form of a work of art in the fear—or hope— 
of being unable to sell and being forced to 
incorporate it into his collection, if only to 
play the market as a speculator, then it might 
be to his interest to have his property rights 
registered. However, the dealer might have 
bought the work or held it on a commission 
basis for resale, and he might plan, at any rate, 
to sell it very soon at a considerable profit: In 
such a case the certificate of the registration 
(annotation) of the intended sale will suffice 
to protect him and the new acquirer with rea- 
sonable certainty. 

e) The proper purpose of the regiscration 
office and its work becomes self-evident if a 
minimum share of the respective selling price 
of the work is legally established for the artist's 
profit. The law would have to stipulate that 
transfers of property become effective only with 
the deposition of the sale contract or a declara- 
tion of agreement between the parties to the 
contract referring to the sale price. The royalty 
share of the artist would also be paid to the 
registration office in favor of the artist when 
the application of registration of the new 
owner is filed: The office could deduct a certain 
legal fee for its own dues, The contract respect- 
ing the declaration could contain stipulations 
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as to how the parties wish to divide their in- 
dividual shares among themselves, and in case 
of default the law could presume that the roy- 
alty share has to be paid by the seller as the 
party favored most by any increase in value. 

A special question is presented by machina- 
tions which aim at a depreciation of the values 
of works of art, and by donations 

As to the problem of 
might appear as a laesio 


depreciation which 
enormis manipulated 
by the parties to the contract, the following 
may be considered: 

De lege ferenda the artist could be granted 
the privilege of setting—and having registered 

a minimum price below which his work may 
not be disposed of. However, such a stipulation 
appears to be less practical than the conform- 
ity to the selling procedure used in the real 
estate business, where land itself is exposed to 
changes in value and the contractual sale price 
entails fiscal consequences. The legislator could 
provide for dependence of the registration on 
the affidavit issued by an expert as to the value 
of the work of art and for the filing of such 
affidavit with the application for registration. 
In countries where the fees of the notaries are 
adjusted according to the values transacted, the 
notarial attestation of the signatures on the 
instrument could be demanded. Thereby the 
law would have interested the notary or attes- 
tation official in determining the true value and 
IN Opposing any depreciation 

Also a voluntary auction would not cause 
the legislator to write many more articles into 
the law: It could be arranged in such a manner 
that the proprietor—the artist as the original 
owner or his successor in holding property to 
the work of art—apply for the annotation of 
the sale or auction in the register whereupon 
the certificate of the annotation as evidence of 
sole ownership would be handed in to the ac- 
quirer through auction; an association of sev- 
eral proprietors would hold the one and single 
certificate as proof of legal acquisition. An auc- 
tion record would substitute the sale contract 
and the new acquirer would enjoy all the 
rights pertaining to registered full ownership. 

Concerning the joint property of several per- 
sons, the shares of the individuals would have 
to be subject to registration: Also the mort- 
gaging of an individual share could become 
legally valid only by registration of such mort- 
gage. In this respect the somewhat paradoxical 
doctrine might find acceptance that the mort- 
gaging of the object of creative art as a whole 
belongs in the field of transactions concerning 
movables while the mortgaging of its shares 
shows characteristics of real estate transactions. 
However, the paradoxical elements vanish with 
the consideration that the object of art as a 
total could be transferred into the other per- 
son's possession- 
physically 


as a mortgage—factually and 
while the mortgaging of a 
could best be conveyed by registration. 

Greatest importance has to be adjudged to 
the royalty rights of the artist as the creator of 
the work of art to be mortgaged: Due consid- 
eration will have to be given to the question, 
whether or not the aforementioned royalty right 
itself could again be mortgaged ? 

As to the artist's royalty right concerning the 
mortgaged work, the intention of the law must 
not be overlooked since it has been the legis- 


share 
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lator’s plan to provide a share of the sale price 
for the artist in case of a factual sale: His, the 
artist's, legal rights do not seem to extend to 
any financial loan with security (mortgaging of 
the work of art), but we might imagine that 
such a special provision could be inserted as 
well into the contract as into the register. It 
remains to be studied, whether or not too many 
security provisions might build up a hindrance 
to the marketability of a work of art. On the 
other hand, to be sure, the voluntary or en- 
forced sale of a work of art through auctioneer- 
a form of sale contract which, 
de lege ferenda, is subject to royalty duties. 
The artist's right to royalty has no less priority 
than a mortgage; the legal stipulation could be 
envisaged that in the case of a forced sale by 
auction, registrations concerning a minimum 
sale price lose their validity. The authority in 
charge of the auction would have to deposit 
the royalty with the office of registration. 

f) The royalty right is a financial right and 
doubtlessly mortgageable. By the registration 
of this mortgage right—in a special column of 
the register so that no confusion between mort- 
gage rights concerning the work of art itself 
and of the royalty rights may occur—it becomes 
evident and ounterproof. 
Since, however, the royalty right is a part of 
the copyright—related, by the way, to the 
author's right of protection of his name, 
against mutilation or change of his work—it 
cannot be transferred perpetually. The mort- 
gaging has—de lege ferenta—the effect that all 
royalty payments will be credited to the account 
of the mortgagee until his claim be satisfied. 
Since the royalties are no salaries or part of a 
salary, mortgage-free minimum amounts are not 
to be considered. Transfer of a mortgage right 
also through further mortgaging shall be pos- 
sible as in real estate property or patent rights. 

g) The royalty right as a part of the artist's 
property would belong to his estate after his 
death. As in the case of literary or musical 
works, an extension of the duration of the 
legal protection could be fixed by law. The 
register would have to show the transfer of the 
royalty rights to the heirs 

Special problems originate with the sale of a 
work of art to a buyer residing abroad, further 
sales abroad and with an artist's emigration to 
a foreign country. 

Various legalistic possibilities are to be en- 
visaged by the country having established the 
registration of works of art: 

The best but unlikely development 
would result in a legislative action abroad 
whereby foreign countries establish an identical, 
or at least very similar, registration of works 
of art and recognize the original registration as 
the sole reciprocal interna- 
tional agreements would have to be concluded 
for such purpose. ideal development 
would, to be sure, entail the disadvantage that 
a work of art, registered in the United States, 
but actually owned e.g. by an Australian and 
kept in Australia, would always belong to the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Register Office and its 
actions, although a transfer of the individual 
register to the foreign country could be made 
possible. 

The agreements 
with individual states that possess registration 


ing appears as 


safe against any 


most 


evidence in foro; 


This 


conclusion of registration 


procedures under the law seems more practical: 
In such cases contractual terms concerning the 
transfer of registrations from one country to 
the other, in case of the exportation of a work 
of art, could be worked out. 

The most practical step, however, seems to 
be an international registration—with offices in 
Bern—to be based upon the national registra- 
tion. The Bern office could either transmit for- 
eign legal actions concerning the work of art 
to the domestic register office or—in case of an 
exportation of the work of art—it could take 
over the jurisdiction and become the common 
registration office in agreement with the laws 
of the country of origin and of the new situs 
of the work of art. A payment office for roy- 
alties would have to be organized in Bern. 

Until the supranational registration be or- 
ganized or similar registration offices abroad be 
established, an “Annotation of the sale abroad 
under settlement of royalty rights’ might repre- 
sent a satisfactory, transitional solution. Such a 
settlement clause would have to be signed by 
the artist under special formalities—the signa- 
ture to be authenticated by a notary public— 
while the instrument itself would have to be 
filed with the registration office and the signa- 
ture purchased by the contractual sum in set- 
tlement. For the domestic trade such a settle- 
ment must be regarded as contra bonos mores 
since it refers to highly personal and actually 
inalienable rights. 

Up to now we have assumed that the artist 
was a citizen of the country where he filed for 
registration of his works. By law, and eventu- 
ally probably also through international agree- 
ments, the question would have to be clarified 
where the registration must take place in cases 
of imaginable discrepancies. It remains to be 
desirable that that country be im charge in 
which the work of art is actually to be found 
at the time of its first sale and that no consid- 
eration be given to the permanent residence or 
citizenship of the artist. Should the U.S. Con- 
gress pass such a registration bill and the 
president sign it into law, then the newly es- 
tablished U.S. Registration Office would be 
empowered, in conformity with the res sita- 
transacta doctrine, to register the various works 
of art which might be sold within the United 
States and whose authors have filed for regis- 
tration, and to receive the fees. If several states 
—in the sense of international law, not member 
states of the Union—should establish registra- 
tion, the danger of double registration might 
become extant if a state wishes to apply a dif- 
ferent principle. The singularity of a work of 
art “immobilizes” it in comparison with a com- 
mercial right and the aforementioned principle 
should become valid.on an international level. 
Other principles could be imagined e.g., perma- 
nent residence, nationality, even free choice of 
the country of registration, but one of them 
ought to become the general and internation- 
ally recognized principle: Perhaps the Office at 
Bern should be in charge of supervising the reg- 
istrations and preventing multiple registrations. 
Perhaps an internationally valid “passport” 
(Certificate of Registration) could be issued 
for a work of art which would indicate the 
Office of Registration for the purpose of iden- 
tification—the entire procedure somewhat re- 
lated to the issuing of a passport. 











The law would have to contain clauses about 
the artist’s right in the case of donations and 
depreciations. 

The peril of a by-passing of royalty duties 
by a sham donation would be lessened by a 
legal stipulation about royalty duties becoming 
payable in the case of the donation of an art 
work by a person other than the artist himself. 
The legislator would have to declare that a 
registered work of art be transferred legally to 
the receiver of the donation by registration of 
the latter as the new proprietor. If the parties to 
the donation do not wish to assume an increase 
in value, the price contained in the last sale con- 


tract preceding the donation might be taken as 
determining basis. If, on the other hand, the 
parties maintain a depreciation they would 
have to file a legalized copy of an expert opin- 
ion whereby the conclusion of a sham contract 
be prevented that may aim at a circumvention 
of royalty payments and construe a decrease of 
the sale price. 

Any genuine depreciation will have to be 
proven. It will be up to the legislature to de- 
cide whether or not the artist has a claim to a 
royalty share in connection with the decreased 
sale price, and whether or not the depreciation 
solely must be proven if the new price differs 


Henry Raleigh 


A NEW APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF TWO-DIMENSIONAL DESIGN 


Though few, if any, professional schools of 
art would admit a resemblance to the old Bau- 
haus, the design methodology still persist in 
often a debased manner. Much of the debase- 
ment is a result of ideological conflict (present 
in the origins of the Weimar Bauhaus as well) 
between a spirited, Cubist-inspired design con- 
cept and an equally dynamic contemporary ap- 
proach. Opposition to the polished, dryly- 
intellectual versions of Bauhaus two and three 
dimensional design particularly comes from 
the painter-teacher schooled in a movement we 
call, for lack of a more definitive label, Ab- 
stract Expressionism. The teacher who repre- 
sents the modern idiom, either by training or 
inclination, is quite naturally antipathetic to 
any additive, constructionist idea in design. 
Nevertheless, the effects of Bauhaus conceived 
teaching disciplines on professional design is 
clear. So much of contemporary design, archi- 
tecture, industrial design, and advertising, 
shows the evidence of that relationship. 

What then is the relationship of avant-garde 
art to professional design? Apparently the 
younger painter-teacher, who gradually replaces 
the Bauhaus-oriented instructor, is not sure, 
for he tends to make a dreadful compromise 
between the characteristic Bauhaus methodol- 
ogy and the abstract dramatics that are dearer 
to his heart. The union is sometimes explained 
as the injection of creativity into the withered 
old arm of 1930 art. But surely few serious 
teachers of art are satisfied for very long with 
the curious student work resulting from this 
fusion of diluted Bauhaus methods with the 
supposed creative release of modern art. We 
are all too familiar with the loosely “squared 
up” paintings, graphics, and three-dimensional 
models turned out by art departments in ex- 
traordinary quantities—work that is so obvi- 
ously bad Cubism and deplorable Expression- 
ism. 

That unfortunate compromise, and the un- 


The author is Director, Division of Art and Building, 
The Evening School, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y 





Fase 
dimensional design. 


Problem and solution in two 


answered question posed above, points up an 
aggravating situation in design teaching. We 
are well aware of what the older methodology 
represented but are not at all convinced of 
what our own age in art stands for. In short, 
the painter-teacher does not or cannot preach 
what he practices. Yet a certain homage, albeit 
confused, is paid the forms of contemporary 
art by the art educator. Occasionally Expres- 
sionistic blood-lettings, especially in the first 
years of the art program, are favored, and 
free, creative painting courses occur now and 
then in the upper class years of even the most 
commercial of professional design curriculums. 
Rampant creativity is thus controlled by iso- 
lation or tempered by the sane, steadying influ- 
ence of “rational’’ courses, especially common 
in basic art prcgrams, such as the art history 
workshop, anatomy, or classic drawing. These 
latter courses seem to have developed out of a 
subconscious uneasiness and suspicion of any 
radical innovation in art teaching, no matter 
how well founded or subscribed te. It's inter- 
esting to note that the renowned Bauhaus 
preliminary course, itself a revolt against a 
former methodology, required for a time the 
academic analysis of traditional art. If our aim 
were to produce a 17th century designer, the 
value of those courses would be undeniable. 


considerably from the preceding contractual 
sale price, thereby entailing, as it were, a kind 
of bona fide laesio enormis. 

Of course the legislature may declare that 
the artist's share should be assessed only on the 
basis of increases in value and higher prices 
caused thereby, since the entire royalty system 
has been established as a substitute for the 
highest sale price the artist did not receive 
when selling the work of art to its first buyer. 

However Congress will legislate, no doubt 
by a law drafted along the lines as fixed above, 
a wrong will be righted and a source of legal 
income will be created. 





Fig. 3. Two- and three-dimensional solution 
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Fig. 4. Another solution. 
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Three artist-teachers,’ including this author, 
speculating on the inconclusiveness of our 
present instructional methods, _ tentatively 
reached the verdict that fragmentized systems 
were contrary to the manner in which an artist 
or designer operates. By fragmentized systems, 
we meant: one, those in which pictorial aspects 
or aesthetic sensibilities are disassembled and 
presented one by one, progressing inductively 
from particular to general; quasi-his- 
torical approaches which snatched bits of mean- 
ing out of the context of art history and sub- 
jected them to specious scrutiny; and three, 
attempts to combine portions of Bauhaus tech- 
niques with elements of modern non-objective 
techniques. We argued that the process of 
creating was in fact a matter of working from 
general to particular.* The artist or designer is 
always faced with an entire problem, restricted 
or general in its limitations. In actual practice 
he does not solve the problem piece-meal. The 
progress of a painting or a page layout is a case 
in point—both are evolved from a generaliza- 
tion to a precise finish. 

We believed further that the aping of con- 
temporary gestures was unprofitable. If some- 
thing concrete can be disengaged from the 
amorphism of modern art it is the sometimes 
frantic and killing search for uniqueness—the 
ability to create new forms, new ideas, with or 
without permanent validity. This attitude at its 
worst creates novelty, but at best is a signifi- 
cant feature of modern art. It is especially im- 
portant to the professional designer who is 
forced to keep pace with rapid changes in 
technology, taste, and competition. 

The student of art then might better begin 
by tackling immediately the totality of art or 
design, to confront, at the outset of his educa- 
tion, design problems that represent the limita- 
tions of his professional field. Rather than 
exploiting the seemingly purgative side of the 
modern movement, we would present modern- 
ism to the student as another possible disci- 
pline in the solving of two dimensional prob- 
lems. History would not be ignored, and indeed 
it appeared necessary to trace through all histori- 
cal problem-solving techniques. That is, we felt 
the student must accept his own milieu as a mat- 
ter of fact but must also examine the raison 
d'etre of other two-dimensional concepts. Em 
phasis should be placed on the resonableness of 
the solution in relation to the limitations of the 
problem, rather than emphasizing one pre- 
determined solution to all two dimensional 
problems. Reasonableness in this instance meant 
creating a design answer that fit the problem, 
instead of fitting the problem to a design con- 
cept. 

Based on these core of ex- 
perimental courses was begun approximately a 
year ago in the Evening Division of Art, Pratt 
Institute. These first few courses, required only 
of graphic illustration majors, replaced all of 
the former foundation two and 


two, 


convictions, a 


three dimen- 


sional design classes in that program. Other 
"Robert Hauge, painter; Robert Tieman, 
painter. 


*Some support for these conjectures can be 
drawn from the theories of the Gestalt school 
of psychology and most recently 
writings of E. H. Gombrich 
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Fig. 5. Pictorial idea 


design majors still shared a common founda- 
tion training, following the old curriculum se- 
quence, Picture-making was the dominant con- 
cern, since the experimental situation included 
just illustration students. The instructional 
pattern of these first year courses, though bear- 
ing the traditional titles of two-dimensional 
design equivalents, made no attempt to teach 
design. They aimed to provide a series of prob- 
lems in two or three dimensions,’ each sepa- 
rate and complete in itself. Every problem in 
the sequence offered a set of conditions en- 
tirely unrelated to the problem preceding it. 
We wished to give the student no opportunity 
to “borrow” his answers from old problems for 
new ones. The student was required to analyze 
the limitations of the conditions and provide a 
defensible solution. The solutions might assume 
any form so long as the form satisfied the con- 
ditions of the problem. Solutions that satisfied 
any given condition were determined by reject- 
ing all answers that logically could not satisfy 
(for example, Cubist spatial structures are il- 
logical under conditions calling for recessive 
perspective space.) More advanced courses set 
more explicit conditions 

Transition between problems, when it ex- 
isted, was necessarily abrupt, further prevent- 
ing the student from adapting the visual con- 
clusions of one solution to the next. Only an 
attitude could be carried as experience into the 
next problem: to study the limits of the new 
conditions and attempt an answer agreeable to 
that interpretation. The rapid shifting of con- 
ditions was most intensive in the basic intro- 
ductory courses. The students’ agile receptivity 
to fresh conditions was more important at this 
point than sustained analysis of single prob- 
lems. Frequently, short-range problems were 
assigned for homework that might be quite 
removed from the work the student was in- 
volved class. These assignments in- 
cluded written criticisms of student or profes- 
sional art exhibitions, critical defenses of the 
student's own work, and aesthetic points-of- 
view. We believed there was little reason for 
the artist, in particular the professional de- 
signer, not to express sensibly the nature of his 
work. Consequently, ability to translate ver- 
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* Three-dimensional 
classes 
three-dimensional; 


concepts were not re- 
exclusively organized as 
where a_ three-dimensional 
solution seemed pertinent to the problem in 
which the class was engaged, the possibility 
was explored. 


served for 
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Fig. 6. ‘Within the . . . possibilities of the pictorial 
idea, a solution must be consistently reasonable."’ 





Fig. 7. 


Another solution to a pictorial idea. 


bally as well as performance was measured in 
the courses. 

A description of one assigned problem in 
the first term of these courses may serve as an 
indication of the over-all approach used by the 
instructors. 

An empty box was the physical condition of 
the problem. One of the two larger sides re- 
mained open and a black mat served as frame 
for the opening. The perimeter of the open 
side could be no less than roughly an eight 
inch square to permit the manipulation of 
forms in the interior. Only the one frontal 
view (as in a purely pictorial form) was 
assumed —that side framed by the black mat. 
The instructional condition for the problem 
was simply to produce in the interior space 
something that would be visually exciting and 
might be logically explained as a work of art.* 
The only other points of the definition were 


“What constituted a “work of art” or “vis- 
ual excitement” evolved through discussion 
and analysis of each problem. No definition 
was held to be incontrovertible, but only of 
momentary use in a particular criticism. 











negative: the form could not resemble a stage set 
nor could the box be more than a housing for the 
display of three-dimensional objects. The solu- 
tion must be viewed as a complete, integrated 
form. Figures 1 to 4 illustrate the spread of 
possible solutions, A slight similarity in prob- 
lem answers is evident since an analysis of 
the limitations excludes certain 
proaches. 

The class problems in the first term ranged 
widely in definition and form but were always 
elated to the making of a picture. The second 
term classes set more precise picture-making 
definitioas and become involved with a com- 
plex analysis of pictorial structures. For ex- 
ample, major historic contributions to pictorial 
form were examined, in one case Renaissance 
pictorial concepts, with especial attention given 
to 14th and 15th century Italian painting as 
the transition from medieval spatial systems to 
the Renaissance development of perspective 
space. Class discussion, visual material and 
outside research were directed toward an un- 
derstanding of the characteristic pictorial de- 
vices of two-dimensional art from the Italian 
primitives through the Classic ideal. Students 
were given extracts from literature in or out of 
the epochal context and asked to make a pic- 
ture employing the pictorial controls studied. 
No insistence was made that the picture retain 
a resemblance to the historic form. However, 
should a student, say, select as a structural and 
spatial approach the flatly conceived space 
registers of some Byzantine forms or the van- 
ishing perspective square of Roman and early 
14th century painting and relate this to a lit- 
erary selection from Samuel Becket, then a 
similarity to the historic form of course oc- 
curred. It should be kept in mind that this 
approach is decidedly distinct from the art 
history workshop method. The history of art 
per se was not taught, nor were students con- 
cerned with the mere reproduction of historic 
visual equivalents. The classes simply offered 
various pictorial ideas as a manner of pictorial 
problem-solving. Within the delimited possi- 
bilities of the pictorial idea, a solution must be 
consistently reasonable. (See Figures 5, 6, 7.) 

The pace of problem presentation was slowed 
in the advanced classes and greater thorough- 
ness in critical evaluation demanded. Pictorial 
content and structural or spatial limitations 
received more definition and students were ex- 
pected to produce an increasingly finished solu- 
tion within the frame of that strict delimita- 
tion. All assignments in these classes were per- 
formed outside of class, and the class sessions 
were occupied entirely by group and _ instruc- 
tor criticism of each student's work. Two 
methods of criticism introduced in the basic 
Classes were used extensively in the advanced 
courses. One method required that each stu- 
dent state his understanding of the problem 
and defend his solution against all class critics, 
including the instructor. The second approach 
attempted to establish an evaluative range of 
all the work produced for any single problem. 
In this method, the instructor discussed with 
the class the scope of the problem and formed 
the definition and general criteria. Within the 
critical references, the most successful and least 
successful solutions were chosen by the class. 
All other solutions were ranged between these 
polarities. Positioning along the axis was by 


obvious ap- 


common consent after all critical argumerts 
had been made. The author of any piece of 
work remained anonymous unless he wished to 
offer personal argument and defense. 

The approach was difficult for students, 
especially in the initial phases of the introduc- 
tory courses. Here the student's dependence on 
familiar, stereotypical schemas and his eager- 
ness to be taught ready-made formulas were 
strongest. His willingness to fall hack on easy, 
effortless solutions in the abseace of a set for- 
mula was nearly always ap»arent at the start 
of any new problem. For this reason, a strong, 
critical attack seemed necessary until the stu- 
dent became adept at accepting a unique set 
of conditions and seeking a new answer. 

Results of the experiment were successful in 
the judgments of both the participating teach- 
ers and outside observers. How this training 
experience will be carried over into later stages 
of the professional design program remains to 
be seen. We felt that the pattern of instruc- 
tion might be adapted to all current programs. 
In practice, the usual broad foundation year 
would be removed from its position at the be- 
ginning of the curriculums and placed at the 
end or concluding years. In this manner, stu- 
deuts electing a major field study area would 
begin in their specialties, whether advertising, 
product design, or interior design, just as illus- 
tration majors came to grips as soon as possi- 
ble with the problems of picture-making. 
Breadth of training would be offered only 
after students had a fair mastery of some area 
of design. Their later training would be broad 
to the extent that specialized departments may 
be eliminated in the junior and senior years. 
These years are then common for all designers. 
Here again, design results cannot be predicted. 
That ignorance is perhaps an advantage if one 
recalls the adage in professional art that the 
design school is chronically ten to twenty vears 
behind times. 


Kinship of Arts and Science 


The ways in which “science is akin to music, 
art, sculpture and religion,’ were to be recog- 
nized and explored during Creative Arts Week 
at the State University of Iowa early in May. 

James A. Van Allen, head of the University’s 
physics department, was scheduled to speak on 
“The Creative Mind of Science.” 

One point he considers important is that the 
practice of sicence is subjective. Particularly 

at the frontier of science, the effort is 
subjective, intuitive, controversial, sometimes 
courageous, often misdirected, often inconclusive 
and often plain wrong.” 

The outcome, however, “is objective because 
it must withstand the test from people all over 
the world.” 

Prof. Van Allen is discoverer of two bands of 
radiation which encircle the globe and bear his 
name. 


Three Young Americans 


Work by sculptors John Chamberlain, Tom 
Doyle and James Wines were shown during 
May in the Sixth biennial series of exhibitions 
held by the Allen Art Museum, Oberlin Col- 
lege. They work in sheet metal, wood and bronze 
respectively. 


THE BOUQUET 


. ces images aux timbres vifs et violents. . . . 
—Henri Matisse, JAZZ 


Long scissors 

flick late light, 
spangling 

a three-ring room. 


In hand, the breaking 
wand 
(be still, white beasts— 
this whip 
stings line alone) 
announces 
Ringmaster & Wolf, 
Great aerialists Great 


lcarus 

this coach 

is dead Pierrot's. 
Swordswallower, 

your eye's a charred leaf. 


By luck and wire 
we last; we shape 
desire, 
old acrobats 
who need no net 
but nerve 
. | ai confiance en ma main qui dessine 
Love, 
this is the outline of a hand. 
Body on body, 
flower on flower 
bend and choose 
cut paper 
blue aster 
red tongue 
the Lady's mantle in her lap 
unstained. 


Why be surprised 
when flowers 

your arm once held 
disdain a vase? 


flower on flower 


some 
withered long ago 
persist 


There is no new bouquet 
but this 

Petals fold 

hands fold 


Deep 
in his brilliant bed 
the diver drowns. 


Ann McGarrell 
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Canvas 1914 x 25), A CHINTREUIL Clearing in the Woods 


Signed: A. Chintreuil 


SCHAEFFER GALLERIES 


983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORE 286, Ni YY) 22 oe 








COLLEGE MUSEUM NOTES 


Acquisitions 


Dimensions are given in the order: height, 
width, depth. Paintings are oil on. canvas un- 
less otherwise noted. Attributions are 
accepted by the museums. 


those 


AFRICAN 


Buli. Seated 
PRINCETON 

Egyptian, Sixth Dynasty. Idi, the Count and 
Overseer of Priests, ca. 220 B.C. Limestone, 
H. 34” u oF Missouri (Fig. 1) 


Musician. Wood, H. 22%,” 


EASTERN 


Cambodia, Khmer. X-XIIc. Head. Sandstone, 
H. 1214” AMHERST 


Chinese. XVIc. Kuan Yin. Ivory, H. 63%” 
OBERLIN 
Chinese, Shang-Chou. XVI-IIIc. B.C. Eight 


Pieces of Jade SMITH 

{slamic. Dervish with a Bow, Smoking. Minia: 
ture. HARVARD U, FOGG (Fig. 2) 

Japanese. Jiz6 Bosatsu, 859-876. Wood STAN- 
FORD (Fig. 3) 

Japanese. Tempyo. VIIc. Guardian Jikokuten. 
Wood. H. 37” HARVARD U, FOGG 


Fig. 1. 


Robert O. Parks, Editor 


Korean. Old Silla—Yi. VI- ca. 
Pieces of Ceramics STANFORD 

Thailand. XIII-XIVc. Walking 
Bronze, H. 26” AMHERST 


X1Vc. Fifty 


Buddha. 


MEDIEVAL 


Byzantine. Column, ca. 1200. Marble, H. 5114” 
Dia. 534” SMITH (Fig. 4) 

Byzantine. Head. ca. 300. Porphyry, H. 91/2” 
OBERLIN 

Byzantine. V-Vic. Reliquary Box. Marble, H. 
634, W. 9” RHODE ISLAND S$ OF D 

Peruvian, Inca. XVIc. Headcloth. Creped cot 
ton, tabby weave, embroidered, 28% > 
27%6”" COOPER UNION (Fig. 5) 


RENAISSANCE TO 1600 


Hans Von Aachen. Adoration of the Shep 
herds. Panel, 9% X 7” BOB JONES 

Jacopo del Casentino Madonna and Child wit/ 
Saints and Angels. Temrera, panel, 2514 x 
1514” U OF MICH 

Flemish. XVIc. Three Stained Glass Panels, H 
27%6" each PRINCETON 





Egyptian, Idi, Count and Overseer of Priests, ca. 2200 B.C., U of Missouri. 
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Fig. 2. Islamic. Dervish with a Bow, Smoking, Harvard 


South German. Late XVIc. Standing Christ 
Child. Polychromed wood, H. 151140” Har- 
VARD U, BUSCH-REISINGER 

G. A. Montorsoli. Pan. Marble bust, H. 214%,” 
PRINCETON 


Marco Palmezzano. Christ Bearing the Cross. 


Panel, 217% X 18144” BOB JONES 

Tibaldi. Sacra Conversazione. Panel, 641 x 
4734” BOB JONES 

Vasari. Abraham and Melchizedek. 255% X 
17144” BOB JONES 


SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


Algardi(?) Bust of S. Filippo Neri. Bronze, 
H. 1034” SMITH 

Stefano della Bella. Study of Horses Heads. 
Pen drawing, 71. X 314” OBERLIN 

Raphael Camphuysen. Elijah Fed by Ravens. 
281146 K 39546” BOB JONES 

Carlo Carlone. Lamentation over Christ 

” OBERLIN (Fig. 6) 

Philippe de Champaigne. Christ Healing a 


25), 
x 17% 


Deaf Mute. 23% X 29” U OF MICHIGAN 
(Fig. 7) 

Philippe de Champaigne(?) Figures in a Re- 
ligious Procession. Pen drawing, 51%, x 
41346” SMITH 


Maria Cosway. Man with Staff. Pencil draw- 
ing, 7. & 614" MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 

Maria Cosway. Mother and Child. Pencil draw- 
ing, 4% X 734” MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 

Aelbert Cuyp. Arcadian Landscape. 25x 
34” CORNELI 

Flemish. XVIIc. Landscape with Peasant- 
Musician. Tapestry MILWAUKEE-DOWNER 

Greuze. Mother and Child, ca. 1800. Panel, 9 
< 634" AMHERST 
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ODILON REDON 


Fleurs, 
pastel, 21 x 16 





Marianne en Medaillon 
charcoal, 14x17 





Fine Paintings 


HIRSCHL & ADLER 


alleries inc. 


21 East 67th St., New York yao N.Y. Le Mystere de la Mer ae se ‘. ‘ 
Telephone: Le 5-8810 oil, 14x9¥, -) . 











Fig. 3. Japanese, Jiz6-Bosatsu, Guide of Departed 
Souls, 859-876, Stanford. 


Magnasco. Landscape with Washerwoman. 


361 & 5214” U OF MICHIGAN 


Paulus Moreelse. Portrait of a Gentleman, 
1625. 4814 K 3814” R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Murillo. Christ after the Flagellation. 483/, 


5734” U OF ILLINOIS (Fig. 8) 

Adriaen van Ostade. Peasant Interior, ca 
Panel, 7144 & 3144” AMHERST 

J. B. Perronneau. The Engraver, Laurent Ca 
19% X 1534” U OF MICHIGAN (Fig. 9) 

A. Pozzo. Study for Chapel, Jesuit Church 
Vienna. 2944 & 244%," U OF MICHIGAN 

Rubens. Briseis Restored to Achilles. 1734 
27” SYRACUSE 

Adriaen van de Venne. Allegory of Poverty 
Panel, 2114 & 1654” OBERLIN 

Phillips Wouwerman. Traveler's Quarrel. 24 
< 36” CORNELL 


NINTEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


Matthew Boulton. Pair of urns. 
ormolu, H. 207” PRINCETON 

Braque. The Mandolin, 1939-40(?) 35 « 42” 
HARVARD U, FOGG 

Braque. The Stove, 1944. 5754 & 3434,” YALI 

Buffet. Still Life, 1950. Pen drawing, 2414 x 
1914” AMHERST 


1650 


Porphyry and 





Fig. 5. Peruvian. XVI ¢ Headcloth, Cooper Union 





Fig. 6. Philippe de Champaigne, Christ Healing a 


Fig. 4. Byzantine, Column, ca. 1200, Smith. Deaf Mute, U. of Michigan. 


Seven Women, 1930-31 
< 32” SMITH 

Carpeaux. Study for “Genius of the 
Terra cotta, H. 1934” YALE 

Roberto Crippa. Stairway to Paradise, 
Panel, 2914 « 1914” WILLIAMS 

Enrico Donati. Exodus, 1958. WASHINGTON | 

Dubuffet. Téte Sableuse. Masonite, 2834 
2354” OBERLIN 

Eilshemius. Landscape, 1916. Cardboard, 2414 
< 40” VERMONT 


Campigli Panel, 4534 
Dance.” 


1950- 


Dean Ellis. Port of Call, 1960. 23 & 47” SYRA- 
CUSI 
English, Minton. Soup Tureen, Plate, Ladle, ca 


1823. Stoneware AMHERST 
Fautrier. Female Nude, 1953. Ink, 17 X 2514” 
WILLIAMS 


J. A. D. Ingres. View of Rome from the Villa 


Medici, 1807. Pencil drawing, 4446 « 77/2” 


HARVARD U, FOGG 
Robert D. Kaufmann. Bamboo, ca. 1955 
Watercolor, COOPER UNION 





Léger. Moon over the City, 1932. Watercolor, 
1444 & 21” WILLIAMS 

Eugenio Lucas. Spanish Inquisition. Panel, 
21% X 314” PRINCETON 

Gerhard Marcks. Orion. Bronze, H. 34” wasu- Fig. 7. Carlo Carlone, Lamentation over Christ, 
INGTON U Oberlin 
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HENRY MOORE 
Girl Seated Against Square Wall, 1958 


14 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22 
PARIS LONDON 


22 Rue Des Capucines 34 St. James’s Street 











Fig. 8. Murillo, Christ after the Flaggelation, 
U. of Illinois. 


Arthur Osvner. The Ladder, 
SYRACUSE 

Bernard Perlin. In the Garden. Tempera, 75%¢ 
< 5614,” PRINCETON 

Picasso. Artist and Model, 1954. Pen and wash 
drawing, 914 & 1214” CORNELL 

Rice-Pereira. Circuit of Space. 40 % 50” SYRA- 
CUSE (Fig. 10) 

Ralph Rosenborg. Restless Sea, 1955. 21 & 27” 
WILLIAMS 

Tom Sills. Mother Earth, 1954. 2834 « 47” 
WILLIAMS 

Sisley. The Canal at Loing a Moret. 2334 X 
2834" OBERLIN 

Soutine. Landscape with Church Tower, 1919. 
21 & 2834” WASHINGTON U 

Antonio Tapies. White Space, 
51144” WILLIAMS 

Tchelitchew. Natalie Glasko. 
YALE 

Esteban Vicente. T, 1959. 71 X 50” STATE U 
OF IOWA 

Zajac. Deposition #2. Bronze, H. 20” syra- 
CUSE 


5052; 26 SC 22" 


1958. 64 


” 


3914 X 317% 


Bulletins, Collection Catalogues, 
Special Publications Received 


(For exhibition catalogues see Exhibitions) 


U OF KANSAS Register Vol. II No. 5 Dec. 1960 
Articles by Hylton Thomas on Francisco 
Zugno, Marilyn Stokstad and Nancy Marsh 
on Juan de la Abadia, Gerald S. Bernstein 
on Thomas Hill; also portfolio of recent 
gifts. Pp. 48, 35 figs. 

OBERLIN Bulletin Vol. XVIII No. 1 Fall 1960 
Article by Anne K. Horton on Guercino; 
also announcements and portfolio of recent 
acquisitions. Pp. 36, 11 figs. $1.50. 

R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN Museum Notes Vol. 47 
No. 2 Dec. 1960 Articles by David G. Carter 
on the Museum, Kenneth Garlick on Thomas 
Lawrence. Pp. 12, 6 figs. 35 cents. 

RUTGERS U, DOUGLASS Selection of American 
Art from permanent collection. Folder, 4 
figs. 

SYRACUSE New Acquisitions 1960 Essay by 
Lawrence Schmeckebier. Pp. 48, 43 figs. 

YALE Bulletin Vol. 26 No. 1 Dec. 1960 De- 
voted to recent acquisitions. Pp. 58, 51 figs. 





Fig. 9. Perronneau. The Engraver Laurent Cars, 
U. of Michigan. 





Fig. 10. I. Rice Pereira. Circuit of Space, Syracuse. 


Building Remodeling, 
Extension of Services 


CORNELL One wing is being remodeled to house 
the archeological and anthropological col- 
lections. Several galleries are being remod- 
eled. 


GEORGE PEABODY Remodeling of the museum 
has been completed. 


STATE U OF IOWA The main gallery in the Art 
Building is being remodeled. An exhibition 
balcony, new lighting, and storage areas are 
expected to be completed in April. 


U OF ILLINOIS The Krannert Art Museum is 
in the final stages of construction. 


R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN The reinstalled gal- 
leries of Italian and Northern Renaissance 
art opened Jan. 24. 


SYRACUSE The Lowe Art Center has been en- 
larged by the addition of a lecture room and 
gallery for the permanent collection. 


Gifts to College Museums 


Each month, our museum editor, Robert 
Parks, publishes a checklist of the significant 
new acquisitions of college art museums across 
the country selected with a view to indicating 
major new gifts and purchases and with some 
balance between the favored and less favored. 
This checklist has been repeatedly acclaimed by 
readers, and we shall continue to print it as a 
regular department together with related lists 
of exhibitions, publications, etc. In addition, 
however, there is a variety of news about col- 
lege museums and exhibitions which may not 
be fully covered in the college museum check- 
lists. As a supplement we publish accounts of 
museums and collections both here and abroad. 
For example in the Fall issue, 1960, there was 
a story on Amherst. We wonder how many 
readers knew of their monumental Assyrian re- 
liefs, which in this country are surpassed only 
by the group at the Metropolitan Museum. 
The current Journal carried a story on the 
remarkable collection at the University of 
Kansas; it will be followed with accounts of 
Chapel Hill and of the Washington Square 
College. Possibly some readers noticed the col- 
umn in the New York Sunday Times, Jan- 
uary 10, 1961, on Yale’s Art Gallery which 
has developed tremendously under the direction 
of Andrew Ritchie. As for that ancient rival 
on the banks of the Charles, its continuing 
good fortune evokes amazement and envy. Else- 
where in this issue is an account of the Robin- 
son bequest of Greek vases. In addition the 
Fogg was able to announce at the year’s end a 
whole collection of Islamic objects given by 
John Goelet, a Braque still life of 1941 from 
Joseph Pulitzer, and twenty-five Persian minia- 
tures (fig. 1) in the bequest of John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. (see College Museum Notes). 

At the Minneapolis meeting we had dinner 





Fig. 1. 
The Fogg Art Museum, 
Aldrich Rockefeller. 


Eagle (from a Bestiary), Islamic miniature, 


Bequest, Estate of Abby 
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Still Life 
by 


THEOPHILE TROCARD 


FINE PAINTINGS 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 








FANTIN LATOUR 


The Vision from Oberon 
Canvas, 40” x 3014”—L. R. “Fantin 1895” 
Recorded: Frank Gibson—The Art of Fantin Latour 
Exhibited: The Salon of 1895, Paris 


To be included in an 
Exhibition of 


ROMANTIC PAINTING 
April 21 to May 19 


GRAHAM 


1014 Madison Ave., New York 

















Fig. 2. Female Head {from a Tomb relief or gisant), 
French XIlith Century Marble. Indiana 


with Saul Weinberg of the University of Mis- 
souri, but were so busy talking about that 
handsome periodical Archaeology that only 
later did we learn of the gift his museum had 
received from Leonard Epstein, New York 
collector: a large Egyptian statue in sandstone 
(see College Museum Notes). 

We have been too busy editing this issue to 
send Mr. Parks a list of Indiana’s new acquisi- 
tions at the end of the year. He will receive 
them for the next issue, but the generosity of 
certain collectors deserves mention. Mr. Fred- 
erick Stafford of New York gave another im- 
portant group including three fine African sculp- 
tures, a 13th century marble head of a G/sant 
(fig. 2) a torso of a 14th century French V/r- 
gin and Child and a large Dutch landscape by 
Adrian Van de Velde. Mr. Norbert Schimmel 
gave Indiana a most beautiful small bronze 
Kouroi. In addition were numerous purchases, 
to be announced later —H.R.H. 


Clark Collection 


The Stephen C. Clark collection will be 
divided between the Metropolitan and the Yale 
Museums according to the terms of Mr. Clark’s 
will. Yale has been bequeathed a Hals, a Corot, 
works by Homet, Copley, Eakins, van Gogh, 
Manet, Bellows and Hopper. Both museums 
also were assigned large cash bequests. 


Gift to U. of South Carolina 


Anna Hyatt Huntington's Fillies Playing has 
been acquired by the fine arts department of 
the University of South Carolina. The cast 
aluminum sculpture, winner of the Elizabeth 
N. Watrous Gold Medal at the National Acad- 
emy Show in 1958, has been placed in front of 
the art building. 


iinois 


The first work of art actually commissioned 
by a group of students as a gift to the campus, 
a welded steel structure by Marvin Martin of 
the art faculty, was accepted January 15, by 
University of Illinois students. As the funds for 
the commission were contributed by former 
women residents who were moved from old 


housing units to the new Allen Hall dormitory 
in February 1958, the sculpture will stand, ap- 
propriately, in the inner foyer at the Allen Hall 
main entrance. The completed work represents 
two dancing figures floating horizontally in 
space (see illustration). 


Robinson Bequest of Greek Art 


The David M. Robinson bequest of ancient 
Greek art to Harvard was received at the Fogg 
Art Museum in January. 

Among the 400 objects are limestone statues 
and busts; Attic pottery decorated with red or 
black figures from Greek mythology and scenes 
of daily life; bronzes, terracottas, gems and 
jewelry. The collection is now being catalogued 
and will go on public display May 1, 1961. 

The objects are Harvard’s share of the col- 
lection of the late Prof. David M. Robinson of 
Johns Hopkins University who was a pioneer 
classical archaeologist and discoverer of the 
ancient Greek city of Olynthus. George M. A. 
Hanfmann, Curator of Classical Art in the 
Fogg Museum, was a student of Prof. Robin- 
son's. The finest part of the collection, he re- 
ports, is the magnificent group of red- and 
black-figured vases. These wine craters, cups 
and other pots include works of some of the 
finest draughtsmen of antiquity. 

With the acquisition of this collection, ac- 
cording to Hanfmann, the Fogg Museum as- 
sumes a position of international importance in 
the field of Greek vase painting, second only to 
the Boston Museum and the Metropolitan in 
this country. 

Among the sculptures is a limestone kouros 
Another statue is a Roman marble copy of the 
Hermes who guarded the entrance gate to the 
Acropolis at Athens. The original, lost in late 
antiquity, was the work of Alkamenes, the 
pupil of Phidias. There are also a marble bust 
of Sophocles and a highly expressive portrait 
of an unknown philosopher. 

Professor Robinson, who died at Oxford, 
Miss. in 1958, was Vickers Professor of Classi- 
cal Archaeology emeritus at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. After his retirement from 
Johns Hopkins, he taught at the University of 
Mississippi. He collected Greek art during his 
half-century career of teaching, field work, and 
research in American and the Mediterranean 
countries. 





Two craters from the Robinson collection of ancient 
Greek art left to Harvard. Crater on right illustrates 
the annual torch race to the altar of Hephestus. In 
the back, Mrs. Norman S. Balmuth, a graduate stu- 
dent assistant in the Fogg Museum, catalogues the 
collection. 








~ 


Marvin Martin, Two Figures Floating in Space gift 
of students to University of Illinois. 


Exhibitions 


U OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 26 Modern Ital- 
ian Printmakers Feb. 6-28; Textiles and Arti- 
facts of Persia and Iran from permanent col- 
lection Feb. 17- 

BOWDOIN American Paintings, 19th-20th Cen- 

Norman B. Woolworth Collec- 
tion Jan. 30-Feb. 28; Contemporary Paint- 
ings March 12-April 15 

COLBY John Brewster Jr. jointly with Con- 
necticut Historical Society Jan. 15-Feb. 25 


turies from 


Cat.; 15th-16th Century Prints Feb. 27- 
March 24 Cat. 

COOPER UNION The Four Continents from 
James Hazen Hyde Collection March 24- 


June 16 Cat. 

Piranesi Prints Feb. 14-March 19 

DENISON Walter Quirt Retrospective March 28- 
April 14 

DE PAUW 3rd Annual Contemporary American 
Printmakers March 5-April 5 Cat. 

DREW American Paintings, 1825-1925 
Newark Museum Feb. 19-March 12 

GEORGE PEABODY From Idea to Product. Indus- 
trial Design Feb. 1-March 15 Cat. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE Face of Buddha. Thai 
Bronzes, 12th-19th Centuries Feb. 3; Adver- 
tising Design. Leo Lionni Feb 5-17: Adver- 


tising Design. Louis Dorfman Feb. 19-March 
2, 


CORNELI 


from 


HARVARD U, FOGG Contemporary Japanese 
Woodblock Prints from J. Calvert Hudson 
Collection Feb. 1-March 18 

HASTINGS Central Area Chapter, Artists Equity 
Feb. 15-March 7; Ancient Jewelry from Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia April 


U OF ILLINOIS 10th Biennial Contemporary 


American Painting and Sculpture Feb. 26- 
April 2 Cat. 
U OF KANSAS Paintings, Drawings, Prints, 


19th-20th Centuries from Otto Fleischmann 
Collection Dec. 4-Jan. 28 Cat. 

U OF KENTUCKY Hayter, Lasansky, Peterdi 
Dec. 4-Jan. 22 Cat. 

M 1 T Paintings from Whitney Museum Feb. 8- 
28 

MICHIGAN STATE Drawings, Small Bronzes, 
1800-1960 Feb. 6-28; Viet Nam Paintings 
and Crafts March 26-April 22 

MILLS Tuscan and Umbrian Drawings from 
Janos Scholz Collection N.D. 

MOUNT HOLYOKE Paintings by Enrique Mon- 
lenegro Feb 27-March 19 
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DUVEEN 


ESTABLISHED 1869 





Minerva 
ALESSANDRO VITTORIA 
Venice, Last Half XVI Century 


Height of Bronze 2214 inches 


Ex Coll: Baron Adolphe Kohner, Budapest 
Literature: Simon Meller, La Collection 
Du Baron Adolphe Kohbner, VII, Petit Bronzes 


EDWARD R. LUBIN, INC. | THE VIRGIN ANNUNCIATE XIV CENTURY 


WORKS OF ART AGOSTINO DI GIOVANNI 37 x 11 inches 


17 EAST 64th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. DUVEEN BROTHERS, INC. 
UNiversity 1-3649 18 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N.Y. 








U OP NORTH CAROLINA, WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
Mary Leath Thomas Memorial April 10-30 
Cat. 

OBERLIN Early Gold from the Melvin Gutman 
Collection Feb. See Winter Bulletin 

OHIO STATE Sculpture by André Derain Jan. 2- 
20; Work of Noel Martin Jan. 23-Feb. 3; 
Contemporary Italian Prints and Electronic 
Color Abstractions Feb. 6-24 

OH1O WESLEYAN Arts Symposium Exhibition. 
Dodd, Farr, Goldberg, Hofmann, Hultberg, 
Kline, Marca-Relli, Town, Twarkov March 
1-April 15 Cat. 

U OF OKLAHOMA George Rickey Jan. 8-31; 
Hans Vincenz March 15-April 5 

PACE Peter Fingesten. Sculpture, Woodcuts, 
Drawings Jan. 5-18 

PURDUE Purdue Art and Design Faculty Jan. 
30-Feb. 14; Donald Nadel N.D. 

U OF ROCHESTER Paintings and Sculpture from 
Nelson A. Rockefeller Collection Jan. 

R I SCHOOL OF DESIGN Dynamic Symmetry 


Feb. 5-March 12 Cat.; Italian Drawings, 
Permanent Collection March 17-April 16 
Cat. 


SMITH American Drawings and Watercolors, 
Permanent Collection Feb. Cat. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS U Alfred Maurer, Tom 
Young, A. Newbill, S. Pace Jan. 5-26 

SYRACUSE Faculty N.D. Cat. 

U OF UTAH Leonard Baskin Jan. 1-27 

WASHINGTON U Sophie Tauber Arp, Jean Arp 
N.D. 

WESLEYAN U 1500 Recent Acquisitions Jan. 
5-25 

YALE Recent Gifts and Purchases Jan. 12 


Exhibition Notes 
Ohio Wesleyan 


The art exhibition program at Ohio Wes- 
leyan is directed by Robert Vickers. Recently 
paintings of the 19th and 20th century from 
the Albert Otten Collection were exhibited 
(Courbet, Derain, Dufy, etc). In November: 
Calligraphy by the 16-year-old Japanese, Kinji 
Fujita, who has been skilled in this art since 
the age of 5. (see illustration) In December 
an exhibition of small sculptures in stone by 
Eskimos. The University has no art gallery but 
installs the exhibitions in the student Union 
Building. “Reproductions can never replace the 
original any more than records replace live 
music,” says Mr. Vickers. 





The 16-year old Japanese calligrapher, Kinji Fujita. 





Green Peppers by John Wilde of the University of 
Wisconsin art faculty is included in the University of 
Illinois biennial Exhibition of Contemporary American 
Painting and Sculpture. 


Illinois Festival 


Exhibitions of the University of Illinois 1961 
Festival of Contemporary Arts opened Feb- 
ruary 26, and continued through April 2. 
Scheduled exhibitions include: 1) Illinois ex- 
hibition of contemporary American painting 
and sculpture; 2) American  crafts—new 
talent; 3) Six photographers; 4) Contempo- 
rary architecture by University of Illinois grad- 
uates; 5) Design for communication: advertis- 
ing and editorial design; 6) Illini Union 
undergraduate oil painting exhibition; 7) De- 
signer-craftsman—work of nationally selected 
home economics graduates; 8) New forms in 
residential architecture (color slides); 9) Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate student painters; 
10) Student work, department of city planning 
and landscape architecture. The new Krannert 
Art Museum was opened with the Festival. 


Faculty Exhibitions at Michigan 


The University of Michigan Museum Art 
has recently held a number of exhibitions 
showing work done by faculty artists who had 
received research grants from the Rackham 
School of Graduate Students. Don March, 
Ceramic Sculpture which he categorized as: 
open and closed forms, pierced forms, spiral 
forms, wire-based figures, forms in commoda- 
tions with other materials, such as wire, bro- 
ken shelves, bricks. Gerome Kamrowski, Paint- 
ing on the Surfaces of Domes and Spacegrids. 
“Kamrowski's painting employing the geodesic 
structures as an instrument of his harmonic 
communication gratifies the desire that human 
beings might discover their project for potential 
of Geodiac’s invisible role.”—R. Buckminster 
Fuller. Leonard Zamiska, Polychrome Terra 
Cottas inspired by Mexican Folk Art. Also 
photographs and graphic designs for a book on 
above. Mr. Zamiska is a painter, who for this 
project worked in clay. Susan Groves and John 
Stephenson (without benefit of a grant) ex- 
hibited their Ceramics in the Rockham Build- 
ing. 


Kuniyoshi 


Boston University held a retrospective ex- 
hibition of the works of Kuniyoshi as its first 
one-man show in its new art gallery on Com- 
monwealth Avenue. 





Lavelle, 


Tribute to steel sculpture by William R. 
Youngman, head, department of Art, Anderson (Ind.) 
College, is first piece of sculpture by a University of 
Illinois alumnus to be included in the University's 
biennial exhibition. 


Drawings and Small Sculpture 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
held its Seventh Annual Drawing and Small 
Sculpture Show in March. Twenty one artists 
were invited. Others submitted entries judged 
by Sherman E. Lee, director of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Among the invited artists 
Shahn, Weber, Grippe, R. Hunt, de Rivera, 
Granlund, Kearns, K. Morris, Marca-Relli, 
Siporin, Zerbe, Natkin, McLean, de Niro, Pace, 
Rattner, Lekberg, Lewitin, Treiman, McKahn 
and George Cohen (Chicago). 


Personnel 


UNION Sarah M, Frantz has married 
and resigned from her position on the staff 

MICHIGAN STATE Professor Charles E. Meyer is 
Acting Chairman of the Exhibition of the 
Exhibition Committee during the absence, on 
leave, of Professor Howard C. Church 

VASSAR Correction: The name of the 
Curator is Jean Fay. 

WASHINGTON U William M. Eisendrath Jr. is 
now Curator of the Collections 


COOPER 


present 
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Portrait of Dr. J. Seelye Bixler 
by 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 


Collection: Colby College, Waterville, Maine 


MAYNARD WALKER 
G A: EE 2 eee 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 








Exhibited 


Salute to Italy 
100 Years of 
Italian Art 


Wadsworth Atheneum 


April 20-May 28 


= 





LaPenitente, Caglio 1885 GIOVANNI SEGANTINI 


M. R. SCHWEITZER 


205 East 54th St.. New York 22, N.Y. PL 3-6750 











Edward A. Maser 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS ART COLLECTIONS 


The University of Kansas Museum of Art, 
although it has been in existence since 1926 
and functioning since 1928, has only a rela- 
tively short history as it exists in its present 
form. Originally founded as the result of the 
gift of Sally Casey Thayer of a large collection 
of American, European and Oriental decorative 
arts and a few paintings, and housed in the 
former library of the University, a “Richard- 
sonian Romanesque” building by Ware and 
Van Brunt, built in 1894 (Fig. 1). The Mu- 
seum became a true teaching collection for the 
history of art only in 1949. At this time, John 
Maxon re-organized the Museum, adding sig- 
nificant examples of painting and sculpture to 
the collections and establishing a department of 
the history of art. Since that time the Museum's 
collections have grown steadily, through both 
monetary support from the State of Kansas and 
through many gifts. The outstanding works are 
displayed in Spooner Hall, the Museum build- 
ing, but a large number of works of art are 
scattered about the campus, for instance, the 
John Steuart Curry sketches for his Topeka 
murals, which are displayed in the John Steu 
art Room of the Kansas Student Union, the 
collection of 19th and 20th century 
which is exhibited in the Student Cafeteria, as 
well as other individual works of art in vari 
ous locations on the campus. 

Attached to the Museum is a sculpture court 
yard built as a memorial to a leading citizen of 
Lawrence, Arthur D. Weaver, containing an 
18th century bronze fountain as well as exam- 
ples of modern sculpture displayed in the open 
air. 

These “‘artistic bridgeheads’” placed through 
out other portions of the campus are not nec- 
essitated by any lack of space, but rather by a 
deliberate program of the University aimed at 
introducing the visual arts into as many aspects 
of the students’ University experience as is 
possible. With this aim in mind, the Museum 
of Art functions also as an important cultural 
center, offering lecture series, film programs, 
and continually changing exhibitions. The Mu- 
seum also publishes a scholarly bulletin, The 
Register, twice yearly, as well as numerous il- 
lustrated catalogues of the temporary exhibi- 
tions. 

Also housed in the building is the Depart- 
ment of Art History, whose chairman is also 
the director of the Museum. The teaching pro- 
' grams of the department are integrated as much 
as is possible into the Museum activities and 
vice versa. 

The Museum's collections do not attempt, in 


prints 


Mr. Maser, who for several years has been Director 
of the Museum and Chairman of the Department of 
History of Art at the University of Kansas, has re 
cently resigned to become chairman of the Depart 
‘ment of Art at the University of Chicago. 





Fig. 1. Ware and Van Brunt: the Museum 


at Lawrence, 1894. 





Fig. 2. Pisanello: Novello Malatesto. 


any way, to present a comprehensive survey of 
the artistic efforts of the past and present in 
single ‘typical’ examples, but, rather offer the 
student an interesting group of works of art in 
a few significant fields such as Italian painting 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, 
German and Austrian painting and sculpture of 
the eighteenth century (Figs. 12, 13, 14), 
medals and plaquettes from the Renaissance 
(Fig. 2) to the present, and American painting 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Al- 








Fig. 3. Bernardo Zenale: Madonna and Sainis 


Fig. 4. Agnolo Bronzino: A Lady as the Magdalene. 
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Fig 


5. Giovanni da Bologna 
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Massimiliano Soldani Autumn. 
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Fig. 9. J. B. Hagenaver: Glorification 


of St. Sigismund 


IC 


1754 


considered the 
Museum, 
isolated works from other fields offer signifi- 
and the 
arts from the Middle Ages to the 


though these might be major 


helds of specialization in the many 


cant examples of paintings, sculpture 
decorative 
present 

Kress Foun- 
a group of fourteen 
sculptures, incorporated 
into the collections of the Museum. One of the 
few Kress collections yet given to a university 


Outstanding is the Samuel H. 
Study Collection 
and _ three 


dation 
paintings 


museum it was presented to the University in 


1960. Works by such artists as Sassetta, Bern- 


Art Collections 





Fig. 7. Master L. C.: Crossing of the Red Sea 





Fig. 10. Joseph Gotsch: St. Damian. 


ardo Zenale (Fig. 3), Guido Reni, and Sebas- 
tiano Ricci are included. To be used primarily 
in the teaching of art history, this group of 
works is the only collection of Medieval and 
Renaissance paintings and sculpture in the state 
of Kansas. Other important works in the field 
of Italian painting are A Young Florentine 
Lady Portrayed as the Magdalene by Agnolo 
Bronzino (Fig. 4), Christ at Gethsemane by 
Jacopo Palma the Younger, paintings by Guer- 
cino, Bernardo Bellotto, Jacopo da Empoli, and 
Bernardo field of American 
painting, another of the strong areas in the 


Strozzi. In the 











Fig. 12. Januarius Zick: Vision of St. Jerome. 





Fig. 11. Joseph Gotsch: St. Cosmas. 





Fig. 15. J. B. Le Prince: The Poet Anacreon. 





the Service of 


Fig. 14. Martin Johann Schmidt: Martyrdom of Sts. Fig. 17. J. B. Kandler: Plate from 


Simon and Judas Thaddeus. Count Bruhl. 








Fig. 13. F. A. Maulpertsch: The Portrait Painter. 





Fig. 16 


John Barry: Coffee Pot, 1765. 


Museum collections, are such works as The 
Lady of the Lake by Thomas Sully, oil and 
two watercolors by Winslow Homer (Fig. 20), 
examples by Inness, Ryder, Remington, Ben- 
ton, Wood and Curry. In the field of American 
decorative arts; a significant collection of woven 
coverlets and American ceramics and glass also 
deserves mention. 

In the field of sculpture, in which the Mu 
seum is particularly strong, are a fine Madonna 
and Child by Tilmann Riemanschneider (Fig. 
8), a Tuscan Dugento Madonna, and a num 
ber of other late Medieval carvings. Bronzes 
by Giovanni da Bologna (Fig. 5), Adrian De 
Vries, Orazio Mocchi and Massimiliano Sol- 
dani (Fig. 6) are outstanding examples in the 
Italian field. Perhaps the most important pieces 
which are the pride of the Museum and are 
certainly the finest examples of their kind out 
side of Bavaria, are two German Rococo lin- 
almost life-size, of Saints 


denwood figures, 
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Fig. 18. Benjamin West: Study for ‘‘The Inspiration 
of the Prophet Isaiah."' 


Cosmas and Damian by Joseph Gétsch (1725- 
1793), a pupil and collaborator of Ignaz 
Giinther (Figs. 10, 11). This unique pair of 
figures forms the nucleus around which the 
group of sculptures from Germany and Aus- 
tria, such as the Glorification of St. Sigismund, 
dated 1754, by Johann Baptist Hagenauer 
(Fig. 9), a figure of Bacchus attributed to 
Balthasar Permoser, and a number of German 
and Austrian sculptures of slightly earlier date 
are grouped. 

Although not collected in any systematic 
manner, the collection of prints and drawings 
contains choice examples of works by Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Schongauer, Lely, Degas, Blake, 
Rodin, etc. The Thayer Collection contains 
several thousand Japanese prints and also has 
a sizeable group of lacquers and ceramics, 
notably Korean and Japanese. The Oriental 
holdings are both varied and large, with the 





F 


g. 19. Antonio Canova: The Athlete Kreugas, 1806. 


above-mentioned 
ones. 


categories the outstanding 

The decorative arts in the European field 
include Coptic textiles, 18th century European 
textiles, English silver (Fig. 16), Continental 
porcelains (Fig. 17), and fine examples of 
metalwork and enamel from the Middle Ages 
to the 18th century. 

Based on the principle that works of super- 
lative quality are more important than docu- 
mented works by artists whose mames are 
familiar, and that the teacher of art history can, 
with a little imagination, utilize them more 
effectively in training the student's eye to dis- 
cern quality as well as style, the acquisition 
program of the Museum is not an organized 
and deliberate one. Such a happy ‘‘find’’ as the 
Limoges plate by the Master I. C. (Fig. 7) is 
a better example of French Renaissance paint- 
ing than would be an oil of the period within 
the same price range (if, indeed, such a picture 
could be found at all). As a small state-sup- 
ported institution, the growth of the Museum 
collections depends on the “bargains” 
ered by the faculty both here and in Europe. 
The results of “necessity” have been happy 
ones, and are responsible for the addition to 
the collections of fifteenth century Spanish 
panels, sixteenth century Italian majolica, and 
Austrian and German works from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century. 

The originals in the Museum are, of course, 
supplemented by the slide and photograph col- 
lections of the Department of Art History, 
numbering about 45,000 respectively. The es- 
tablishment of a new Photograph Library and 
Study Hall in the Museum building this month 


uncov- 





Fig. 20. Winslow Homer: Sky Shadows, Oil. 


will further integrate the collections with the 
students’ studies. 


Photography Exhibitions 


Creative Photography at Six Universities” 
was the title of an exhibition at the University 
of Florida, organized by Van Deren Coke. 
(U.C. Santa Barbara, U. Fla. Gainesville, In- 
diana U., U. of Minnesota, Ohio U. Athens, 
Syracuse U.) Handsome booklet in offset de- 
signed by Roy Craven. It is to be seen at the 
participating schools. 

“Three Photographers’ (Wynn Bullock, 
Aaron Siskind, David Vestal) were shown tn an 
exhibition at the Kalamazoo Art Center with 
illustrated catalogue prepared by Robert Forth 
with an essay by Henry Holmes Smith 

‘Six Photographers” (Harry Callahan, Robert 
Frank, William Garnett, Eugene Meatyard, 
Wayne Miller and Henry Holmes Smith) was 
organized by Art Sinsabaugh for the University 
of Illinois Festival. Beautifully printed letter- 
press catalogue with large illustration of a work 
by each exhibitor. Typography and exhibition 
design were by A. D. Moore. 


American Art in the 1860's 


Paintings and sculpture of American artists 
working at the close of the 1850's and through- 
out the 1860's will be brought together in an 
exhibition scheduled for early in 1962 at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Architecture of the period 
will also be represented. 

The Delaware Art Center of Wilmington and 
the University of Delaware are cooperating on 
the project, which also celebrates the centennial 
anniversary of the institution of land-grant col- 
leges and state universities 

Among the artists to be represented are 
ham, Bierstadt, Catlin, Church, Homer, Inness, 
E. Johnson, Kensett, Page, Quidor and Whistler 
After closing in Wilmington, the show will be 
available for one or two other institutions 


Bing- 


A catalogue with a comprehensive essay on 
this period in American Art is in preparation 
Inquiries about the exhibition may be sent 


to Prof. Wayne Craven, Dept. of Art and Art 
History, University of Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
ware 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“Glittering Forms’’ Corrections 
SIR: 

Ownership of the pieces illustrated in Figs. 
3 and 4 of the article “Glittering Forms,” 
(Art Journal, XX, 2) was incorrectly given in 
the accompanying captions 

The Cooper Union Museum has informed me 
that the pin illustrated in Fig. 4 is in the posses- 
sion of Mme. Guimard; this pin has never been 
in the museum collection. 

The identification published with Fig. 3 is 
applicable only to the illustration of the belt 
clasp enclosed (see illustration). The name 
Solomon Bing should read S. Bing, since his 
first name cannot be precisely determined. 

SUZANNE SHULOI 
316 West 105 Street 


New York 25, New York 


Sir: 


The article on Art Nouveau jewelry by 
Suzanne Shulof called “Glittering Forms’ (AJ, 
Winter, 1960-61, pp. 84-86) reads more like a 
freshman paper than a seminar report toward a 
Ph.D. thesis. In her first paragraph Miss Shulof 
offers the opinion that The Museum of Modern 
Art's Art Nouveau exhibition had too many 
peripheral examples like Gauguin’s painting and 
Rodin’s sculpture. I might suggest that Miss Shu- 
lof glance at the accompanying book which takes 
some pains to point out that Gauguin’s work at 
Pont-Aven was of primary importance to the de 
velopment of Art Nouveau. As for Rodin’s “The 
Sirens’ (photo enclosed), it would be extremely 
difficult to find any work in sculpture more 
thoroughly Art Nouveau in its undulating form 
and its sensuous content 

In the same sentence Miss Shulof states that, 
“examples of the Jugendstil, the German coun 
terpart of Art Nouveau, have been avoided 
First of all, Jugendstil was not the German coun- 
terpart but the German name for the whole 
movement and the Germans included work done 
in London and Glasgow, Paris and Nancy, Brus 
sels and Antwerp, etc. under this name as long as 
it formed part of the New Style. Furthermore 
instead of avoiding German material, the assem- 
blers of the exhibition included no less that 67 
items from Germany (including eight by 
Behrens, twelve by Eckmann, etc.), not to men- 
tion the comprehensive representation of Van de 
Velde’s work done in Germany 

The formal analysis of Art Nouveau jewelry 
in ‘Glittering Forms” is shallow and shows a 
painful lack of understanding of the style. In 
reference to the suggestion that “the ‘whiplash 
line is only truly manifested in intrinsically or- 
ganic structures, 1.€. three dimensional art 
forms’, we might ask why are only three dimen 
sional art forms “‘intrinsically organic’? And is 
there not a rather dramatic manifestation of the 
whiplash line in the paintings of Munch, the 
graphic design of Van de Velde, some of Lau- 
trec’s posters, Ranson's paintings or in Obrist's 
famous wall hanging called ““Whiplash’’? How- 
ever, is this so frequently cited whiplash line 
the only basic stylistic factor of Art Nouveau? 
The now fairly comprehensive literature on the 
subject (Professor Grady's bibliography cites 
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Fig. 3. Henry van de Velde. Belt Clasp, c. 1900. Silver. 


Photograph courtesy of Kunstgewerbemuseum, Zurich. 





Auguste Rodin, The Sirens, 1889. bronze, 17” high, 


Cleveland Museum of Art 


288 titles) would point out a good many other 
equally important stylistic characteristics. 

Two additional points: an unfamiliarity with 
the history of art might be deduced from the 
statement that Tiffany derived his taste for 
peacocks from Byzantine art, without any men- 
tion of James A. McNeill Whistler whose Pea- 
cock Room was painted in 1876-77; Tiffany's 
‘Hand mirror with peacock motif” dates from 
about 1900. One might also suggest that such 
sentences as the following, while amusing, are 
superfluous: “The jewelry, however, was not 
only seen in the context of the major arts: it ap- 
pears that many women employed it, although it 
is difficult to say exactly who and how’’. 

PETER SELZ, Curator, 
Department of Painting and Sculpture 
The Museum of Modern Art 


New Direction in Art Education 
SIR 

I have read Mr. Manzella’s article, “John 
Dewey and the Materialism of Art Education’’ 
in the fall 1960 issue of the ART JOURNAI 
and find it a very brilliant summary of the 
ideas and feelings of many art educators today. 

My own experience this year in the West 
Indies has brought me into contact with an- 
other system which seems in many ways to 
point to a new direction in art education, 

For readers who are interested in a system of 
art education which seems to place the crafts 
in their proper place and which attempts to 


give the student some kind of art historical 
perspective, I would suggest a look at the 
Cambridge University system. By writing to the 
Examination Syndicate, Cambridge University, 
one can receive copies of the examination pa- 
pers and course outlines in art which are pre- 
pared for use in the secondary schools for the 
Cambridge School Certificate and the Higher 
School Certificate. 

Since so many of the art education publica- 
tions reflect only the accepted ideas, the ART 
JOURNAL by presenting articles on art educa 
tion which attempt to rethink the position of 
art in education is doing a fine service to our 
profession. 

HAROLD MCWHINNIE 
University of Chicago 
Laboratory School 


Reply to Criticism of Dewey 
SIR: 

David B. Manzella joins the ranks of the 
cannonaders rather than the canonizers of John 
Dewey in his article appearing the Fall edition 
of the ART JOURNAL entitled, “John Dewey 
and Materialism in Art Education,” and in do- 
ing so admits publicly that he has not really 
studied either the man or his writings—at least 
not with an open mind. 

In the short space allotted, it is impossible 
to categorically refute a three page article, so 
two facets of the whole will be attacked; ‘‘or- 
dinary,”’ and “‘materialism.’’ When Dewey uses 
the word “‘ordinary’’ he does not mean it in the 
vulgar sense that Dr. Manzella attaches to it, 
or even in a physical sense, for to have an 
aesthetic experience is to experience anything 
in man’s total environment which certainly 
doesn't preclude the spiritual world of the 
imagination. It is the heightened awareness of 
the interaction between man and nature that 
makes “‘art’’ possible. In regards to John 
Dewey's alleged materialism in regards to art, 
the following quotation from School and So- 
ciety, p. 78, should answer those who might 
be swayed from the path by Dr. Manzella’s ar- 
ticle, and search no more for truth. 

All art involves physical organs—the eye 
and hand, the ear and the voice, and yet 
it is something more than mere technical 
skill required by the organ of expression. 
It involves an idea, a thought, a spiritual 
rendering of things; (italics mine) and 
yet it is other than any number of ideas 
by themselves. It is a living union of 
thought and the instrument of expres- 
sion.” 

Two concluding comments that show mis- 
interpretation is the order of the day will be 
pertaining to “blue” horses and the use of 
paint. Anyone who knows anything at all about 
horses (and Dewey was around for some three 
decades before the horseless carriages chased 
the horses off the roads) knows of the blue 
roan. The first comment may tend toward the 
facetious, but in the second, when Dewey crit- 
icises the awareness of paint, he does not im- 
ply that to notice the paint is bad, but only 
to notice the paint in such a fashion as to de- 
tract from the aesthetic experience. If the tex- 
ture or technique were to lead to a heightening 
of the experience on the part of the perceiver, 








Dewey would be the first to add a forthright 
“yea.” 
RALPH V. FLETCHER 
. Doctoral Candidate at U.C.L.A. 
Former Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University of Hawaii. 


Doctor of Fine Arts 
SIR: 


For a problem that has already been voted 
on and solved, the doctoral degree for the ar- 
tist-teacher still echoes with controversy. Ob- 
viously it has not been solved and cannot be 
solved simply by refusing to recognize that it 
does exist. The artist-teacher and his associates 
must not evade their responsibility to the 
teaching profession. It is fine to hold on to old 
ideas, if they fulfill new needs. But the mov- 
ing of the artist-teacher from the academy into 
the educational system has created new and 
different responsibilities. Ignoring them may 
produce even greater problems for the future. 

It would indeed be a sad situation should 
established studio teachers be forced back to 
school for a Ph.D. This seems to be the crux 


KARL LEHMANN 1894-1960 


Dr. Karl Lehmann, professor of classical 
archaeology, died on December 17, 1960 in 
Basle, Switzerland, after a long and severe ill- 
ness. New York University and its Institute of 
Fine Arts lost one of their great scholars 
classical archaeology, one of its most promi- 
nent representatives. 


Karl Lehmann was born in 1894 in Rostock, 
Germany, where his father was professor at 
the University. He studied at the Universities 
of Tiibingen, Gottingen, Munich, and Berlin 
and received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Berlin in 1922. He 
began his scholarly career as a member of the 
German Archaeological Institute in Athens 
and Rome and taught first at the Universities 
of Berlin and Heidelberg. In 1929 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of Classical Archaeology 
at the University of Miinster. He joined the 
Institute of Fine Arts of New York University 
as Professor of Ancient Art and Archaeology 
in 1935. 


The exceptionally wide range of his publi- 
cations represent the entire field of classical 
civilization. His book on the Column of Trajan 
(1926) and the three volumes on Greek monu- 
mental bronze statues made him internationally 
known when he was still a young scholar. 
They were followed by a study on ancient 
ports of the Mediterranean and a book on 
Pompeian architecture. Numerous articles on 
various subjects of ancient art, architecture, lit- 
erature, and religion accompanied these pub- 
lications. He was one of the best known and 
most highly regarded younger archaeologists 


of the problem with many who oppose a doc- 
toral degree. The established person, if he has 
proven himself, would not necessarily be pres- 
sured. Many fine educators in all fields gain 
rank and prestige because they are profession- 
ally good; many hold no degrees. A Ph.D. is 
no criteria for good teaching, but it does give 
some tangible means for measuring prepara- 
tion. This is what institutions are looking for, 
but who would ask Pablo Picasso for creden- 
tials. He has proven himself professionally, 
and should such a man teach, it would be ab- 
surd to ask for degrees. On the other hand, a 
shaking up of cob-webs in many antiquated 
concepts would be a blessing, however. 

As I have suggested before, the Ph.D. may 
not be an adequate degree for the artist-teacher, 
even as the M.F.A. is not, since it could con- 
flict with certain scholarly opinions. But a 
Doctor of Fine Arts degree would exactly 
identify its holder. At the same time, it is the 
logical extension of the Master of Fine Arts 
degree. 

JAMES A. LEEDY 
Montana State University 


when he left Germany in 1933 on account of 
the Hitler regime. 


Since 1938 Dr. Lehmann conducted the ex- 
cavations of the sanctuary in Samothrace un- 
der the auspices of the Institute of Fine Arts 
of New York University and in collaboration 
with the American School of Classical Studies 
in Athens. These excavations, which he ini- 
tiated, rank among the most important cur- 
rently undertaken in the Mediterranean; their 
results are being published in a series of vol- 
umes of the Bollingen Foundation. 


In more recent years. Dr. Lehmann pub- 
lished, in addition to the reports on Samo- 
thrace, a large number of articles among which 
“The Dome of Heaven’ and “The Imagines 
of the Elder Philostratus” have become par- 
ticularly famous. At his death he left manu- 
scripts of various books and articles in differ- 
ent states of completion. 


Karl Lehmann was not only an exceptionally 
creative scholar and ingenious excavator, he 
was no less an inspired and inspiring teacher 
and lecturer. His profound and wide learning, 
his sharp and penetrating mind, and his con- 
trolled imagination won him the worldwide ad- 
miration of his colleagues, his students, and 
the general public. Those who read his pub- 
lications or even listened to his lectures will 
never forget the great archaeologist; those who 
had the privilege of knowing him personally 
will cherish the memory of a deeply loyal 
friend and of a just and courageous man. 


CLEMENCIA H. KESSLER 
Institute of Fine Arts 
New York, N.Y. 


Martin S. Soria 


It was with a sense of shock that we learned 
that Martin S. Soria of Michigan 
State University was one of the victims of the 
jet airliner crash in Brussels on February 15. 
Many of us had just seen him at the College 
Art Association Meeting in Minneapolis where 
he read a paper. He leaves a wife, Marion, 
and three children, Andrew, 9, Lily, 6, and 
Charles, 3. He was enroute to Spain for the 
fourth Congress of Intellectual Cooperation to 
present a paper in connection with the Tercen- 
tenary of Velasquez exhibition. Co-author with 
George Kubler of the Pelican series volume 
Art and Architecture in Spain and Portugal 
and their American Dominions, 1500-1800, 
Martin Soria, was internationally known as a 
distinguished scholar in Spanish and Portugese 
art. Recently he was instrumental in obtaining 
a fine Zurbaran, The Vision of Saint Anthony, 
for the Kresge Art Center at Michigan State. 
(Illus. C.A.J., Spring 1960, p. 261.) A me- 
morial fund is being planned by University 
officials. Use of the fund will be related to Dr. 
Soria’s special interests—Spanish art, particu- 
larly the work of Velasquez. 


Professor 


H.R.H. 


Dr. Soria was born July 3, 1911 in Berlin, 
Germany. He joined the teaching staff at MSU 
as a visiting lecturer in 1948. Earlier he earned 
his BA at the University of Madrid, and the 
Doctor of Jurisprudence at the University of 
Zurich; he also held the degrees of Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard. 
He taught art while a member of the Spanish 
Department at Princeton University (1944-46). 
He was the recipient of many fellowships includ- 
ing a Guggenheim in 1950. 


He was a member of many learned societies 
and author of “Augustin Estine and Goya” pub- 
lished in Spain, and ‘‘La Pinturo del Siglo XVI 
in Sud America” published in Buenos Aires. He 
was also the author of the Phaidon Press book: 
Zurbaran; and the co-author of Art and Archi- 
tecture in Spain, Portugal, and Their American 
Dominions, 1500-1800, in the Pelican book 


series. 


Martin S. Soria Fund 


To honor Professor Soria, a special fund called 
the Martin S. Soria Fund, MSU Development 
Fund, has been established. Friends who wish to 
do so, may contribute to this fund, making 
checks payable to the above name. Money 
gathered will be used for the purchase of a 
work of art for the permanent collection of the 
Kresge Art Center at Michigan State University. 


CHARLES E, MEYER 
Acting Head, Department of Art 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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COLLEGE ART NEWS 


Personnel 


At Harvard Seymour Slive and Sydney Freed- 
berg have been made full professors in Fine 
Arts effective July 1. Seymour Slive is acting 
Chairman of the Fine Arts Department for the 
Spring term. James Johnson Sweeney is giving 
a seminar on Contemporary Art in the Spring 
term. Jules Brown, Assistant to the Director, 
will be an instructor in Fine Arts at Yale next 
year 


James D. Breckenridge has been appointed 
associate professor in the department of art at 
Northwestern University beginning with the 
spring quarter. Associate Professor George 
Cohen is on a year’s leave and is spending it in 
Rome. 


Mary Ann Graeve Frantz Jr. has been named 
to the art faculty of Wellesley College. 


Carla Gottlieb has resigned from the New 
School, New York, to accept the chairmanship 
of the department of art at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin. Miss Gottlieb spent last 
summer in Europe where she read a paper at 
the September meeting of the Third Interna- 
tional Congress for Aesthetics in Athens 


Syd Fossum has become director and artist- 
in-residence of the Duluth Art Institute. The 
Institute is carrying on an active program of 
exhibitions and art classes. 


Walter W. S. Cook returned to Europe in 
February after a year in this country where he 
gave courses in Spanish Medieval art both 
spring and fall semesters at the Institute of 
Fine Arts, N.Y.U. This period also saw the 
publication of his new book La Pintura Ro- 
mantica sobre tabla en Catalonia. On his pres- 
ent trip, Dr. Cook will spend seven months in 
Spain. 


Howard Church, head of the department of 
art at Michigan State University since 1945, 
resigned his administrative duties effective De- 
cember 31, 1960. He is presently on an eight 
month sabbatical leave for study and creative 
work. Professor Church served as president of 
the Midwest College Art Conference and has 
recently been appointed by Governor Williams 
to membership on the state’s new Cultural 
Commission. Charles Meyer, assistant professor 
of art, is acting department head for January 1 
to June 30, 1961. 


Among this year's recipients of 10,000 
grants from the American Council of Learned 
Societies were Henry Russell Hitchcock in the 
field of architectural history, and Richard 
Krautheimer in the field of art history. 


Alberto Garcia Alvarez, visiting artist from 
Barcelona, Spain, has joined the faculty of the 
California College of Arts and Crafts. During 
January-February, Mr. Garcia had a one-man 
show of colleges at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art. 
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Virginia Schoener, Editor 


Visiting artists at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, art department include Angelo 
Ippolito and Harold Paris. Paris and his wife 
are presently experimenting in a new print 
medium using an incised matrix of wax or clay 
covered with epoxy cement, a glue like binder 
which dries with a hard but resilient finish. 

Julius Wasserstein, San Francisco painter 
currently teaching at the California School of 
Fine Arts and at San Francisco State College, is 
the winner of the 1961 Nealie Sullivan $1000 
Award in art. The Award is given by the San 
Francisco Art Association under a bequest by 
the late sculptress, Adeline Kent Howard. 


Buckminster Fuller, research professor of 
design at Southern Illinois University, has been 
named Charles Eliot Norton Professor of Poetry 
at Harvard University for 1961-62. The chair 
is not restricted to practicing poets but is pe- 
riodically awarded to people in other fields in 
the arts. 


Lloyd Reynolds of Reed College lectured at 
the Portland (Ore.) Art Museum in January 
on “A Graphic Arts Tour of Europe.’’ Proceeds 
were used to purchase for the Museum three 
inscriptional alphabet stones by Father E. M. 
Catich of St. Ambrose College, Davenport, 
lowa 


Kenzo Okada will be visiting artist in this 
year's Summer Session at the University of 
Colorado. Frederick Black, director of the 
Museum of Art in Tucson, will be a visiting 
instructor in history of art. James McKinnell 
of Deerfield, Massachusetts, will teach ceram- 


Ics, 


At Indiana University Meyer Schapiro is the 
Patten Lecturer for Spring 1961. His series of 
lectures on Monet and Impressionism will later 
be published. Diether Thimme of Wellesley 
College is Visiting Associate Professor for the 
Spring semester 


Howard J. Whitlatch, sculptor at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, discussed the results of his 
work in Mexico: sculpture, photographs and 
drawings at a reception in the University Fine 
Arts Gallery in Mexico 


John L. Frank, artist-teacher, is at Bradford 
Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the spring semester replacing Walter L. 
Nathan, who is in Europe on leave. Mr. Frank 
who is teaching studio and art history courses 
has a master's degree from Hunter College. 


Thomas Turpin, artist-teacher at Alabama 
College, was included as one of 30 young 
printmakers in an exhibition sponsored by the 
Print Club. Turpin has an M.F.A. from Indi- 
ana. 


William Rubin, who teaches history of art 
at Hunter College and at Sarah Lawrence, will 
participate in the Sarah Lawrence Summer Ses- 
sion to be opened in Paris in June 1961 


Charles Parkhurst of Oberlin College, who 
has just finished building his own nouse from 
designs of Rietveld, is on leave during the 
Spring Semester and is continuing his research 
in Europe. 


At Mount Holyoke Enrique Montenegro, 
visiting assistant professor, is taking the place 
of Mr. Edward Corbett who is visiting artist in 
residence at the University of Minnesota this 
year, Sheila McNally is a new instructor in Art. 
Last year she taught at Ohio State University. 


One Man Shows 


Notes of one-man shows reaching this desk: 
Dana Johnson, head, art department, Memphis 
State University, exhibited water colors at the 
art gallery of Morehead State College, Ken- 
tucky. New paintings of Herman Maril, mem- 
ber of the University of Maryland faculty, at 
the Castellane Gallery, New York, a one-man 
exhibit of Mr. Maril’s work is also being held 
at the Corcoran Gallery this spring. Alfred 
Sessler, University of Wisconsin, print exhibi- 
tion, at Washington Federal, Miami Beach, 
Florida. Clark Winter exhibited recent sculp- 
ture at Carnegie College of Fine Arts where he 
teaches. 

Douglass College, Rutgers, recently showed 
paintings by Hyde Solomon. 

Irving Zupnick of Harpur College is both an 
art historian (Ph.D. Columbia) and an artist 
He recently exhibited paintings and sculpture 
at Michigan State University, Oakland. 

At the University of Massachusetts the an- 
nual Fine Arts Festival in February was de- 
voted to the contemporary arts. 


New Editor for Art Bulletin 

H. W. Janson of New York University will 
be the next editor for the Art Bulletin, succeed- 
ing David Coffin of Princeton, and Howard 
Hibbard will be the new book review editor. 


Generali 


MSUO 


A new college art department, headed by 
John Galloway, has been instituted at Michi- 
gan State University-Oakland. MSUO is at 
Rochester, some 25 miles north of Detroit, and 
is itself only a year older than its art program. 
It has won attention in the educational sec- 
tions of national magazines for bold departures 
from curricular norms of most state-supported 
institutions. Chancellor D. B. Varner, and Dean 
of Faculty Robert Hoopes, joined faculty com- 
mittees last year to recognize the fine arts by 
establishing a three-course requisite divided be- 
tween art and music. Professor Galloway re- 
ports that his department is not only the new- 
est in the country, but certainly one of the very 
smallest. Currently the total effort of Galloway 
and his assistant, Mildred Matthews, is in de- 
veloping that required courses and a modest 
exhibition program. But with a surprisingly 
large group of potential art majors and minors 
at MSUO, additional offerings in the history of 
art and the initiation of a studio program are 
to be expected next year. Projected plans call 
also for a large fine arts center. 








Seminar for School Teachers 


Under a grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, Oberlin College will offer a 
five-credit post-graduate seminar for secondary 
school teachers of art from June 26 to July 28. 
This pilot project will be a cooperative effort 
of the ACLS and Oberlin to improve the teach- 
ing of art in the lower schools. Emphasis will 
be placed on art as a humanistic study and on 
its relation to the culture in which it was pro- 
duced, rather than on technique and manual 
skill. Instructors will be art historian Ellen 
Johnson, and practicing artist Forbes White- 
side, both members of the Oberlin art faculty. 
The ACLS grant provides scholarship and 
travel allowances for twenty seminar partici- 
pants, as well as funds for an evaluation ses- 
sion and a follow-up program including visits 
by the two instructors to participants’ class- 
rooms. Full information may be obtained from 
the above faculty members, co-directors of the 
summer seminar, Art Department, Oberlin Col- 
lege. 


Princeton Remodels McCormick Hall 


As part of the current campaign for $53 
million for Princeton University, the Depart- 
ment of Art and Archaeology plans to expand 
and remodel its present quarters in McCormick 
Hall. 

Of the several new wings that are to be 
added, one will house the Marquand Library, 
which is now in a dangerously overcrowded 
condition, having outgrown the available shelf- 
space. The library wing will also contain 
seminar rooms, study rooms for graduate stu- 
dents and visiting scholars, and cubicles for 
undergraduates. 

The second major addition will be a teach- 
ing wing, in which will be concentrated the 
departmental lecture rooms, preceptorial rooms, 
the undergraduate study hall, and the collec- 
tions of slides and photographs. In addition, 
this wing will provide quarters for the Index 
of Christian Art, the Archaeological Expedi- 
tion Room, and the Platt Photographic Collec- 
tion. 

Plans have also been drawn up for the 
transformation of the Art Museum, the physi- 
cal inadequacies of which are such that the 
greater part of the collections must be kept in 
storage. The reconstruction of McCormick Hall 
and the erection of a new wing to replace the 
existing museum building will provide much- 
needed exhibition galleries. The Museum's 
technical facilities will also be improved by the 
construction of a modern conservation labora- 
tory and a photographic laboratory with x-ray 
and infra-red equipment. 


Barnes Foundation 


An agreement reached in December between 
the trustees of the Barnes Foundation in 
Merion, Pennsylvania, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania, approved by Judge Al- 
fred L. Taxis, Jr., will open the collection to 
visitors two days each week. This ends years of 
litigation between the tax-exempt foundation 
and the public. The museum will admit two 
hundred visitors each day on a first come, first 
served basis. 


Subscription rates 


The new subscription rate of the ART JoUR- 
NAL, in its enlarged format is $1.00 per issue, 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years, $8.00 for 
three years. 


Art Dictionary 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company is assem- 
bling material for a large dictionary of art. A 
number of our colleagues have contributed ar- 
ticles. Among them: Creighton Gilbert, Dario 
Covi, Lorenz Eitner, Albert Elsen, Martin 
There are numerous other opportunities 
for young scholars who have their degrees 
The rate is 3¢ a word but some of the com- 
bined articles run to several thousand words. 
Aspirant authors may communicate with Ber- 
nard Myers, McGraw-Hill, New York. 


Soria 


Publications 


“Mr. Berenson’s Values” by Meyer Schapiro 
in Encounter, January, 1961. Not to be missed. 

Stamos: a small monograph by Kenneth B. 
Sawyer, The Pocket Museum, Editions Georges 
Fall, Paris, with 12 color plates. 

The Palette, magazine of the Connecticut 
Arts Association with an article by Bernard 
Chaet (Yale) on young painters. 


Art Institute Lectures 


At the Chicago Art Institute two series of 
lectures were given during January and Febru- 
ary. Speakers on The Artist's Education Today, 
were Robert Pruesser (M.I.T.), Leonard Bas- 
kin (Smith College), Norman Boothby (Art 
Institute School), Allen Weller (University 
of Illinois). Speakers on Background of Amer- 
ican Painting from 1600 to 1960 were: Louisa 
Dresser (Worcester Art Museum), Kenneth 
J. LaBudde (University of Kansas), Lloyd 
Goodrich (Whitney Museum), William Hut- 
ton (Toledo Museum), Franz Schulze (Lake 
Forest College). 


Vassar Festival 

The mid-nineteenth century festival held at 
Vassar College in March featured an exhibition 
of paintings, inventions, daguerrotypes and 
documents of Samuel F. B. Morse, a founding 
trustee of Vassar and one-time resident of 
Poughkeepsie. The festival marks 
100th year in higher education. 


Vassar's 


League Fund 


The Art Students League has established an 
Instructors’ Grant-in-Aid Fund as part of its 
effort to improve the financial position of in- 
structors. When the income from the Fund 
warrants, it will be paid annually to instructors 
at the end of their annual contract period. The 
cost of education has increased to the point 
where there is insufficient income from tuitions 
to pay the teachers commensurate with the im- 
portance of their position. With few benefits to 
offer other than prestige, the League is finding 
itself in a precarious position in the competi- 
tion with endowed and state supported institu- 
tions for the best artist-teachers. The Fund was 
initiated two years ago with a grant of $5,000 
from the Joe and Emily Lowe Foundation. 


Conservation Training Program 


The Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity offers a program in conservation of 
works of art to prepare students for profes- 
sional competence as conservators by means of 
practical and scientific studies of the problems 
of examination and preservation of objects of 
art and related materials and structures. Can- 
didates for the Diploma in Conservation must 
satisfy the requirements for the master’s degree 
in the history of art. Included in this work for 
the A.M. are courses in Museum Training and 
Connoisseurship. This occupies the first two 
years of the four-year program. Qualified stu- 
dents with a master’s degree in the history of 
art may complete the program for the diploma 
in Conservation in two and one-half years in- 
cluding internship. ; 


Awards in Creative Art at Brandeis 


The establishment of the annual Brandeis 
University Creative Arts Awards in the fields 
of music, fine arts, theatre and poetry was an- 
nounced by the University in May 1956. The 
University through a Creative Arts Awards 
Commission and appointed professional juries 
offers two awards in each category to American 
artists. The medal is presented for outstanding 
artistic achievement. The 
citation in recognition of promise. Each honor 
$1500 grant. The 1961 Painting 
Medal will be presented to Karl Knaths and 
George Mueller wili receive the Painting Cita- 


second award is a 


Carries a 


tion at the Awards Ceremony 

Brandeis University, since its inception, has 
emphasis on the creative arts 
through its own curriculum, festivals, exhibits, 
concerts, and so forth. Brandeis believes that a 
university should play a role in the develop- 
ment of the cultural life of the nation by in- 
volving itself in the mainstream of contempo- 
rary American creative arts. The present pro- 
gram of awards is viewed by the University as 
a means of extending its support of creative ar- 
tistic expression beyond the campus commu- 
nity. 

Previous awards: 1957, Medal: Stuart Davis, 
Citation: Jimmy Ernst; 1958, Medal: Jacques 
Lipchitz, Citation: Richard Lippold; 1959, 
Medal: Edwin Dickinson, Citation: Theodoros 
1960, Medal: Naum Gabo, Citation: 


James Rosati. 


placed great 


Stamos; 


Proposal for a College Center of Art in New York 


The creation of an Art Center for college art 
students in New York City would allow gifted 
students to participate during their junior year 
in that city’s cultural life. They would then re- 
turn to their parent institutions for the senior 
year 

The center would not be just another “trade 
On the contrary, administered by a 
staff of artists and scholars it would encourage, 
often require, students to attend important ex- 
hibitions, concerts and plays. It would provide 
studio courses in painting and sculpture and 
seminars in art history and criticism. These 
would be coordinated with lectures by distin- 
guished guests. Teachers from the participating 
colleges would often be invited to New York 
to take part in panel discussions. 

It is proposed that the faculty consist of a 


school 
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Director-Dean, three instructors and a secretary 
registrar. The student body would number 
about 50 coming from ten or fifteen participat 
ing institutions. They would be offered one 
years academic credit by their college or uni- 
versity toward the completion of degree re- 
quirements. The credit would he given for the 
whole year rather than for individual classes 
The program would be supervised by a board 
of directors composed of artists, educators, 
scholars and curators. 


International 


Letter from Tokyo 


The People-to-People Program of the U.S 
Fine Arts Committee has received a letter ad 
dressed to the art students of America from the 
Art Student Association of Tokyo. The Asso 
ciation says of itself, “Our group was first or 
ganized three years ago with a view to encour 
age discussions of artistic problems. Since then 
we have held various conferences, lectures, so- 
cial activities and even athletic meetings. Our 
Association has a membership of some five 
thousand art students from six art schools in 
Tokyo.” The letter requests cooperation in de 
veloping exchange discussions with U.S. stu 
dents and artists on the various problems of 
art. Individuals or grouns interested may ob 
tain copies of the letter from the Fine Arts 
Committee, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washing 
ton 6, DC 


Art Exchange 


Through the American Federation of Arts 
there is currently operating a project of dona 
tions of American art to museums overseas 
The International Art Exchange Program was 


SEGOVIA, PROVINCIAL MUSEUM 


In Segovia, there are three art museums, the 
Zuloaga collection in the Romanesque church 
of San Juan de los Caballeros, the Archaeolo- 
gical in the old chapel of the Hospital de 
Viejos near the ancient royal palace of San 
Martin, and the Provincial Museum of Fine 
Arts. Until a few years ago, the latter was a 
storehouse for works of art from monasteries 
and various churches 

Recently the Spanish Government purchased 
as a museum the “Casa Hidalga” or “Casa del 
Hidalgo” in San Agustin street, which the 
Dukes of Almenara inherited from the Con- 
treras family, and after much restoration and 
reconstruction, works of art were installed 
there by the Director, don Luis Felipe de 
Pefialosa y Contreras, in June 1948 

This house, built about 1500, though small 
is quite typical of the period. Moreover, it was 
not occupied for centuries and thus has been 
preserved intact without any remodeling, with 
its Gothic ceilings and paintings in the style 
of the castle of Coca. The objects have been 
installed in such a manner that it produces the 
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Quarters would include studios, a classroom, 
an office and individual work areas for stu- 
dents. The student’s scholarships would be 
financed by a foundation which would also pay 
the students tuition to each of the participating 
institutions on a prorata basis 

This proposal has been drawn up by War- 
ren Brandt, artist-teacher and head of the art 
department at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. He is at present seeking support 
from a foundation 


initiated by the Federation of Modern Painters 
and Sculptors, whose President at that time, 
Harold Weston, is still active in forwarding 
this project. In 1958, Mr. Weston travelled 
throughout Europe as a_ representative of 
A F A under a grant from USIA, interviewing 
museum directors and others about their de- 
sires to have American art in their collections. 
One recent gift, Albert’s Son by Andrew 
Wyeth, was officially accepted by The Na- 
tional Gallery, Oslo 


Perugia 


The Accademia di Belle Arti, Perugia, an- 
nounces its summer course in painting, print 
making and sculpture, from July 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1961. The course is open to foreign 
visitors and to Italians residing abroad. Fur- 
ther information can be obtained from the 
school, Piazza S$. Francesco al Prato, 5, Perugia, 
Italy 

A few copies of the excellent monograph on 
René Magritte are available free of charge at 
CAA’s New York Office. Write to Mr. Les- 


sard 


impression of a house in which people lived. 
[he rooms of the upper story consist of an 
antechamber, a drawing room, an alcove or 
bedroom, and a kitchen 

In an exedra of the small and beautiful patio, 
with its handsome ironwork in the windows 
and about the well, is a fine alabaster group of 





Provincial Museum, Segovia. As installed in Casa 
Hidalga, built about 1500. 


Art Courses for International Affairs 


American colleges and universities should 
take a much more active role in training stu- 
dents for international affairs—so we are ad- 
vised by two recent booklets. The University 
and World Affairs is the report of an ad hoc 
committee created in July 1959 by the Ford 
Foundation at the request of the Department 
of State. Another booklet is The College and 
University in International Affairs, a summary 
of a discussion by the Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The recommendations, some of which are de- 
scribed as urgent, relate to general education 
courses, to social sciences, language training 
and to a general reorientation of goals, to in- 
clude more studies in non-Western areas. 

What role if any should the college art de- 
partment play? Every art historian will agree 
that the history of art is—or at least should be 

international in scope, character, content and 
point of view—but how international? If we 
consider only the Western cultural traditions 
from the Ancient Mediterranean cultures to 
the New York School, most art departments 
have well taught courses at all levels. But are 
we doing all that we should with courses of 
study in other areas—Asia, Africa, Latin 
America? One of these reports claims that the 
traditional requirements of the Liberal Arts 
Program should be completely revised and 
brought up to date. Some of the best back- 
ground training for international affairs could 
be provided in college art courses. But this 
would require some basic revisions of estab- 
lished customs and practices. The departments 
of Oriental Studies would have to be inter- 
related with those of Occidenta! Studies in a 
new kind of inter-cultural program. In many 
art departments it is impossible to add to the 
curriculum without dropping something else. 
What could be dropped without disturbing 
sacred cows? 


the Pieta by Sebastian of Almonacid, a pupil 
of the school of Juan Guas. From the patio one 
enters two large rooms on the ground floor, 
separated by rich Mudéjar stone work covered 
with ceramic decoration similar to the castle 
of Coca. In this there is a large panel De /os 
Contreras, an excellent work of the fifteenth 
century School of Segovia, together with a 
Pieta worshipped by a personage of the family. 
Also there are two panels painted on both 
sides, formerly the wings of a retable, from the 
workshop of Pedro Berruguete. The Castilian 
paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies constitute the most valuable part of the 
museum. 

In addition to paintings this art museum 
contains furniture and rugs of excellent quality, 
all made in Segovia, windows from La Granja, 
and pewter work stamped with the punch of 
the city. The woodwork of the windows would 
alone merit a visit to the “Casa del Hidalgo.” 
It is another highly successful instance of the 
Spanish Government's policy of preserving his- 
toric buildings as the main exhibit of a mu- 
seum. 

WALTER W. S. CooK 








ART AT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Five years ago members of the Independent 
Art Teachers Association, which meets annual- 
ly in the Carnegie Corporation offices in New 
York, prepared detailed outlines of their in- 
dividual art programs. The material was com- 
piled in booklet form for each of the twenty 
members to provide a basis of comparison of 
programs in Eastern Independent Schools. In 
most cases it was discovered art programs first 
developed as part of the curriculum in the dec- 
ade following the First World War but very 
few retained the narrow concepts of art educa- 
tion with which they began. The greatest im- 
petus to a broad development of the program 
occurred shortly after World War II when art 
as a discipline with pen and pencil declined in 
favor of much greater emphasis on the creative 
potential of individual students. 

Strong support for courses in Art History 
was reported by many schools participating in 
the study. In some programs it was apparent 
that Art History took precedence over creative 
studio work, and only in recent years was in- 
terest evidenced in a broader program with 
modern studio facilities. 

The matter of college credit for art students 
is an outgrowth of the Carnegie meetings and 
is now the subject of considerable research by 
the Independent Schools Education Board Art 
Committee. A meeting h&d at Milton Academy 
in the Fall of 1959 of some thirty secondary 
schools and nineteen colleges revealed that all 
but a few of the schools participating on 
either level were willing to subscribe to basic 
points worked out by the Committee. They are 
presented as follows: 

1. That the general educational value of the 
arts be recognized, both for their membership 
in the Humanities, and for their practical role 
in developing the faculties of the individual; 
that they be considered an integral part of his 
training—a basic experience in the develop- 
ment of a cultured citizen, not merely a desir- 
able study for a “talented” few. 

2. That achievement in the arts is not to be 
considered equal with work in language, his- 
tory, science, and mathematics; each makes its 
own unique contribution, and a program does 
not become stronger if one area is strengthened 
at the obvious expense of another. 

3. That work in the arts should normally be 
distributed between school and college, in 
order to provide an adequate time schedule, and 
in order to keep pace with the student's develop- 
ment. A useful total experience should include 
both practice in their techniques and an under- 
standing of their role in past and present cul- 
ture. 

4. That since methods of instruction are 
necessarily variable at different institutions, 
all parties concerned should endeavor to co- 
ordinate programs at the two levels by ascer- 
taining what experience lies behind a student's 
record while he is planning work ahead. 

Much more precise work is now in process 
dealing with implementation of the points pre- 
sented. It is the hope of the committee that a 
much stronger basis for understanding the Sec- 
ondary School Art program will be developed 
by the colleges and that the possibility of grant- 
ing credit will be greatly strengthened. 





1. An 81, by 10 ft mosaic panel depicting the subjects to be taught is mounted above the main entrance to 
the Howell Memorial Science Building at Bob Jones University. Eight smaller panels flank the entrance. 





2. The original design for the central mosaic was 
executed in pastels by the chairman of the Di- 
vision of Art, Emory Bopp (on ladder). The image, 
was transferred to building paper which was used 
as a backing for the casting mold. 





4. Casting of the eight smaller panels was ac- 
complished in the ceramics room. Students partici- 


pated in making the smaller panels. 
Mosaic Project at Bob Jones U. 


Art students at Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville, South Carolina, were presented with an 
unusual opportunity for practical experience 
when construction began on a new science and 
home economics building last fall. The Divis- 
ion of Art was asked to create nine mosaic 
panels for the main entrance facade. Emory 
Bopp, chairman of the Division, supervised the 
project, with the assistance of Darell Koons 
and Carl Blair, of the art faculty. Six months 
after ground was broken, the panels were set 
in place. 





3. Three members of the Art Faculty spent 800 man- 
hours on the large mosaic. Darell Koons (left) holds 
the original pastel drawing, Emory Bopp (center) 
checks progress on the reverse image and Carl Blair 


(right) sets some of the tile chips. 





5. A crane lifts the 4,000-pound 
above the main entrance. The mural was bolted to 


mosaic in place 


the wall and then secured with mortar and the sur- 
rounding brick work 


In line with the University’s Christian phi- 
losophy of education, Dr. sob Jones, Jr., 
president, selected a portion of Psalm 19 as 
the text for the large mosaic above the main 
entrance. The first verse of the Psalm reads, 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” The 
words of the second verse appear on the mo- 


saic: “Day unto day uttereth speech . . . night 
unto night sheweth knowledge.” 
It was decided that the pictorial matter 


should symbolize the subjects to be taught in 
the new building. Some of the steps in pro- 
ducing the finished panels are shown in the 
pictures on these pages. 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
ON MICROFILM 


Items available on colour microfilm 


with notes include: 


BIBLE MORALISEE 
ILLUMINATED BYZANTINE GOSPELS 
TREASURES OF HOLKHAM 
MEDIAEVAL BACKGROUND 


Write to 


MICRO METHODS LIMITED 
East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks, England 
and 
17, Denbich Street, London, S.W.1. 
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124-page illustrated book published on the occasion 
of the 1960-1961 International Surrealist Exhibition 


held at the D’ Arcy Galleries ails rT i a ction of WILLI A M H . WO LFF 


André Breton and Marcel Duc shamp. $3.85 pre paid. ee Ragenpensted : ‘ 
843a MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Erwin Panofsky 


Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art, xx 
+ 242 pp., 158 ill. 


Stockholm: Almaqvist & Wiksell, 1960. Sw. kr. 80 
paper, 90 cloth. 


This work comprises the first four of a series 
of lectures delivered on the Gottesman Foun- 
dation in 1952 at the University of Uppsala, 
on the theme of ‘The Renaissance as a Prob- 
lem in the History of Art.’’ The text, revised 
in the intervening years, was completed in 
1957, but such was the magnitude of the task 
that the author wisely decided to publish the 
results rather than await an equally arduous re- 
vision of the second half of the series. Scholars 
can only be grateful for Dr. Panofsky’s de- 
cision, despite his modest disclaimer that this 
is “a fragment which comes both too early and 
too late.”’ 

Some of the contents are already familiar, 
but without notes or illustration, in the au- 
thor’s long articles in the Kenyon Review, 
1944 (“Renaissance and Renascences’); and 
in The Renaissance, A Symposium, The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, 1952 (‘‘Artist, Sci- 
entist, Genius; Notes on the ‘Renaissance- 
Dammerung’ ’’). In the present form, however, 
they offer a compact and unified whole, or- 
ganized around the concepts of the four chap- 
ters. These are entitled (1) “Renaissance’’- 
Self-Definition or Self-Deception?, (2) Renais- 
sance and Renascences, (3) I Primi Lumi: 
Italian Trecento Painting and Its Impact on 
the Rest of Europe, and (4) Rénascimento 
dell’ Antichita: The Fifteenth Century. The 
text is provided, of course, with elaborate 
notes, bibliography, and an index. 

In an editorial preface, Professor Gregor 
Paulsson welcomes this work as corresponding 
in an eminent degree to the purpose of the 
Gottesman Foundation—“to demonstrate the 
function of the humanities in our Western 
civilization, exemplified in one of the most 
brilliant cultural achievements of mankind.”’ 
We may quickly add that once again the au- 
thor has been equal to a great task. To call it 
the capstone of a scholarly career would not 
be excessive, but for the fact that there have 
been several capstones to this career already, 
and there will surely be others. 

The first chapter plunges us into philology, 
and one soon learns to forsake the continuity 
of a fine text in order to keep abreast of the 
fascinations of the footnotes. We learn that the 
first modern use of the word “Renaissance’’ is 
in Balzac (1829), that its first use in English 
was in 1845, and that the first Renaissance ap- 
pearances of a comparable term were in Diirer 
(c. 1523), Vasari (1550), and Pierre Belon 
(1553). 

Two central questions are concisely formu- 
lated: (1) was there such a thing as the Ren- 
aissance, beginning in Italy in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, and extending to the 
visual arts in the fifteenth; and (2) can this 
Renaissance be distinguished from two major 
medieval revivals of antiquity, here called ‘‘re- 
nascences”? (The first, as Panofsky emphasizes, 


Allen Weller, Editor 


should have a capital R, the second a small 
one.) Attacks on the very existence of the Ren- 
aissance as an age are convincingly demolished, 
and Panofsky concludes: ‘‘It is perhaps no acci- 
dent that the factuality of the Renaissance has 
been most vigorously questioned by those who 
are not obliged to take a professional interest 
in the aesthetic aspects of civilization—histor- 
ians of economic and social developments, po- 
litical and religious situations and, most par- 
ticularly, natural science—but only exception- 
ally by students of literature, and hardly ever 
by historians of art.” 

Thus we return to the classic source of the 
Renaissance, Petrarch, and to the necessity of 
understanding a culture in its entirety (Panof- 
sky points out that the Oxford Dictionary still 
defines “Gothic’’ as a style of architecture). 
As evidence of both the existence and the 
growth of the new culture, he traces a con- 
ceptual change from the term maniera greca 
to the term maniera antica. The former, used 
as late as in Ghiberti’s Commentaries, referred 
disparagingly to Byzantine style. The latter is 
found in Vasari, carefully equated with buona 
maniera greca antica, and again buona maniera 
moderna; whereas the old term maniera greca 
is perforce altered to maniera vecchia, that is 
to say, the style of those Greeks who were 
vecchi e non antica. The ancient Greeks, no 
longer “old”, have become “good”, “‘antique’’, 
and ‘“‘modern’’! 

The chapter concludes by establishing three 
phases of Renaissance art: (1) a radical break 
in painting in Italy about 1300; (2) the re- 
vival of antiquity in architecture and sculpture 
in Florence about 1400, and (3) the fusion of 
the three arts in Rome about 1500, together 
with a parallel fusion of nature and antiquity. 
In the second phase, for example, Brunelles- 
chi's contribution cannot be adequately ex- 
plained by the influence of earlier buildings in 
or near Florence itself (S. Piero Scheraggio, 
SS. Appostoli, S. Miniato, the Badia of Fie- 
sole): there is mounting evidence that his first 
trip to Rome preceded his major building ac- 
tivity and so prepared him to ‘discover’ these 
local monuments and incorporate them into his 
own style. 

The chapter on Renaissance and (r)enas- 
cences, proceeding from the assumption that 
the first has been shown to exist, asks whether 
the second are structurally different and 
whether they can be considered as medieval 
phenomena. At issue are the Carolingian reno 
vatio imperit romani, and the proto-classicism 
of the twelfth century in Southern France (ex- 
tending north to such High Gothic centers as 
Rheims), together with the parallel ‘rena 
scence’ in Florentine architecture and South 
Italian sculpture (extending likewise to the 
north in Nicold Pisano at Pisa). The argument 
turns on Panofsky’s ‘‘principle of disjunction’’, 
for which many fascinating examples are ad- 
duced: “whenever in the high and later Middle 
Ages a work of art borrows its form from a 
classical model, this form is almost invariably 
invested with a non-classical, normally Christ- 
ian significance’. Likewise, wherever in the 


same period a work of art “borrows its theme 
from classical poetry, legend, history or my- 
thology, this theme is quite invariably presented 
in a nonclassical, normally contemporary, 
form.’ Thus the so-called ““Mithras capital’’ of 
Monreale is not a Mithras subject, but simply 
a Biblical blood-sacrifice based on a classical 
relief of Mithras; and when Virgil was repre- 
sented in the thirteenth century, at Mantua and 
elsewhere, it was as a medieval scholar, and 
not as a classical poet. Furthermore, neither of 
the “‘renascences’’ produced an important later 
development. In Gothic France it is difficult 
to parallel moments like the Rheims V ésitation 
after the middle of the thirteenth century. Ex- 
amples like the Auxerre Cathedral reliefs (ca. 
1280), and in Germany the Kaiserpokal of 
Osnabruck (ca. 1300), provide exceptionally 
late occurrences of the imitation of classical 
models. In Italy Nicold Pisano’s son, Gio- 
vanni, eschewed his father’s classicism and de- 
veloped in an altogether Gothic direction. Re- 
ferring to Nicold and his architectural counter- 
part, Arnolfo di Cambio, Panofsky pens a 
memorable sentence: -‘‘Unlike Cimabue, neither 
Arnolfo nor Nicolé had, if one may say so, 
his Giotto.” One might, however, object that 
Arnolfo’s sculpture (Madonna in the Opera 
del Duomo, Angel in the Fogg Museum) 
offers interesting parallels to the figure style 
of Giotto himself, and that Giotto’s “‘radical 
break in painting’ nevertheless had strong 
roots in sculpture, possibly even in antique 
sculpture, if the Isaac Master at Assisi is in- 
deed the young Giotto and the head of Isaac 
is as close to an antique bronze as has been 
claimed. 

The chapter on Trecento painting is a bril- 
liant resumé of a vast amount of scholarship 
brought up to date. While there is no great 
novelty here, a number of deviating theories 
are effectively demolished, and the innovating 
role of Giotto, Duccio, and the brothers Lor- 
enzetti is reafirmed. Whereas no architect or 
sculptor of this period had an appreciable 
effect upon the course of events outside the 
peninsula, Panofsky shows that “the history of 
painting from about 1320 to about 1420 can 
largely be written in terms of Italian influ- 
ence.”’ The exposition of this thesis was, of 
course, developed in depth in the author's 
Early Netherlandish Painting (1953), but sev- 
eral new examples are included here. Perhaps 
the most interesting pages concern the devel- 
opment of interior space in Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti (church interior in the Presentation, 
1342) and in Pietro Lorenzetti (domestic in- 
terior in the Birth of the Virgin, 1342). 
Though the quality of the fresco at Assisi rep- 
resenting the Last Supper (about 1330) is in- 
ferior to the work of Pietro himself, it is 
nevertheless a milestone in the discovery of 
space. Panofsky remarks that the main scene 
occurs in a hexagonal interior similar to that 
underneath the “box” of Nicold’s pulpit at 
Pisa, and that the adjacent kitchen not only 
established this motive for later Northern art 
but even provided, high on the wall, a pure 
still-life. He shows that all claims that Caro- 
lingian art preceded these Italians in the con- 
quest of space are easily disproved, and that 
even Villard de Honnecourt’s drawings with 
their upward curves for convexity and down- 
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ward ones for concavity (choir chapel of 
Rheims Cathedral) are “‘unalterably non-per- 
spective’. Although these discoveries were not 
followed up in the later fourteenth century and 
Brunelleschi had to begin all over again “from 
zero” in the next century, the secret of Renais- 
sance space was unlocked at just about the 
time when Petrach looked with new eyes on 
nature and man. 

The final chapter defends a standard view of 
the Quattrocento, but Panofsky has never been 
a more illuminating advocate. In great detail 
he distinguishes between the absorption of the 
antique in Florentine architecture and sculp- 
ture, and an uncertain amalgam of antiquity 
and the middle ages in painting. Here the real 
advance, he argues, was made in the North, 
where painting emerged as the second Great 
Power in European art.” Though it had noth- 
ing to do with antiquity, it evolved more in- 
dependently and more radically than in Italy, 
not being bound to the influence of the other 
arts. Not until Mantegna do we sense that 
fusion of the three arts, and of contemporary 
life with antiquity, which was achieved in the 
sixteenth century. 

In conclusion to what has been necessarily 
a descriptive review, I should like to discuss 
one very small point: the barrel vault in Ma- 
saccio’s fresco of the Trinity. In one of his 
most engrossing footnotes (page 164) Panof- 
sky cites Jacques Mesnil’s observation that this 
vault has an even number of rows of coffers, 
resulting in a sort of “Gothic ridge rib in 
disguise’ extending from front to back plane. 
Roman barrel vaults, on the contrary, have an 
uneven number of rows of coffers, and thus no 
such pseudo-ridge along their axis. Panofsky 
rejects Mesnil’s contention that, since it differs 
in such an important respect from Roman 
usage, Masaccio’s vault could not have been 
invented by Brunelleschi. It is true that Brunel- 
leschi himself used this type of vault in the 
interior of the Pazzi Chapel, and so could have 
passed it on to Masaccio, Donatello (Heart of 
the Miser relief at Padua), and eventually to 
Alberti (S. Andrea, Mantua), Mantegna (S*. 
James led to Execution), and Bramante (sim- 
ulated choir of S. Satiro, Mili n). But, as Pan- 
ofsky points out, the vault was “rectified” ac- 
cording to Roman precedent in Brunelleschii's 
own porch of the Pazzi Chapel, in drawings by 
Jacopo Bellini, in Piero’s Brera Madonna, in 
Ghirlandario’s Confirmation of the Franciscan 
Rule (S. Trinita), “and, needless to say, in 
all Cincuecento art.” 

It is not surprising that such “‘rectifications”’ 
should occur, and increasingly, as the sixteenth 
century approached. But the contradiction 
within the Pazzi Chapel itself is somewhat dis- 
turbing to the theory of succession of a non- 
Roman type of vault from Brunelleschi. Armed 
with a new way of looking at barrel vaults, I 
studied other examples and have the follow- 
ing to report. The “ridged” type did not stop in 
1500, though occurrences are rare. An uncof- 
fered example appears in Botticelli’s St. Au- 
gustine in his Cell (ca. 1500, Uffizi) and 
coffered ones twice in Lorenzo Lotto (Recanati 
altarpiece, 1508; S. Bartolommeo, Bergamo, 
altarpiece, 1516). As for the “rectified” type 
in the fifteenth century, we may add to Panof- 
sky's examples, among others: Rossellino, 
Tomb of the Cardinal of Portugal; Ghirlan- 
daio, Feast of Herod (S. M. Novella); Ben- 


venuto di Giovanni, Preaching of S. Bernar- 
dino (Liverpool); and Matteo di Giovanni, 
Massacre of the Innocents (S. Agostino, 
Siena). Neither Botticelli nor even Donatello 
was consistent in such vaults. ‘““Roman’’ ones 
occur in the Calumny (1494), and though 
Donatello depicted the “ridged’’ type in the 
Heart of the Miser relief at Padua, two other 
reliefs on the same altar frame the action in 
“ridgeless’—if mot exactly Roman—barrel 
vaults (Miracle of the Donkey, Miracle of the 
Speaking Babe). 

If coffered flat ceilings are relevant to this 
discussion (a contention which is at least ar- 
guable), some curious results ensue. Fra Fi- 
lippo Lippi follows Masaccio in having an 
even number of compartments over the Funeral 
of St. Stephen (Prato), but Ghirlandaio uses 
an uneven row of them in the Birth of Sz. 
John Baptist (S. M. Novella), consistent with 
his barrel-vaulted interiors. This scene takes 
place in a domestic interior, however, and the 
ceiling, though it is compartmented, has no 
coffers. Even if we have exceeded the limits of 
the discussion, it is interesting to find that 
Leonardo da Vinci, in the Last Supper, and 
just short of 1500, provides a division down 
the center. It is altogether likely that the ar- 
rangement of this non-Roman interior was dic- 
tated by demands of the composition alone, 
and so has nothing to do with our considera- 
tion of Roman vaults. Such a system of pure, 
undecorated orthogonals at the top of a paint- 
ing should be thought of in relation to those 
on floors, pavements, and rugs. Even Raphael's 
School of Athens, with its archetypical Cinque- 
cento Roman vault, has a strongly marked axis 
in the center of the pavement below. But the 
Disputa, directly opposite it, has no such di- 
vision. Only artistic considerations can explain 
the difference, as will be readily seen if we at- 
tempt to exchange the pavements of these two 
great compositions. 

Returning now to flat coffered ceilings, we 
find the expected central row of them in Piero’s 
strongly classical Flagellation at Urbino. But 
is it not curious that Brunelleschi’s two great 
basilican churches also have this kind of ceil- 
ing, and that they had so little apparent influ- 
ence, in their own day, on the ceilings in Flor- 
entine paintings and reliefs? 

However this may be, the last word belongs 
to Dr. Panofsky. For his frontispiece he has 
aptly chosen a Venetian forgery of about 
1525-35, a marble which the sculptor “hoped 
would pass muster as a Greek relief of the 
fifth or fourth century B.C.” In it he com- 
bined two figures borrowed from an authentic 
Attic stele with superficially disguised varia- 
tions of Michelangelo's David and the Risen 
Christ. The forger “relied on the fact that in 
his age no basic difference was felt between 
the buona maniera greca antica of an Attic re- 
lief and Michelangelo's moderno si glorioso; 
and it took four hundred years to separate the 
ingredients of his compound.” 

S. LANE FAISON, Jr. 
Williams College 


Mary W. Chamberlin 
Guide to Art Reference Books, xiv + 418 pp. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1959. $10.00. 


For the first time in the English language we 
now have a concise, comprehensive survey of 


the main body of art historical literature pub- 
lished in the languages of the western world. 
Miss Chamberlin’s avowed purpose was “to 
organize systematically and to evaluate the vast 
and ever growing literature of art history.” 
This formidable undertaking has resulted in a 
compact, attractive volume of permanent value: 
a model of accuracy and completeness, includ- 
ing about 2500 titles. Intended primarily for 
librarians, and scholars, the Guide 
basic reference works, omitting 
monographs on individual artists and places. 
On this basis, the object has been “to survey 
the whole field of art literature’ up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, and, irrespective of the holdings 
or needs of any particular library, “importance 
to research rather than availability has been the 


students, 
emphasizes 


main consideration.’ Entries were selected 
from Miss Chamberlin’s experience as Fine 
Arts Librarian at Columbia University, from 


her researches in American and European li- 
braries, and from consultation with specialists. 

The Gu/de includes the subjects classified as 
fine arts in the Library of Congress Classifica- 
tion System; that is to say, architecture (but 
not city planning and landscape design), sculp- 
ture, drawings, painting, prints and engrav- 
ings, and applied arts. A large chapter is given 
to each of these, preceded by ten shorter chap- 
ters on bibliography, indexes, directories, sales 
records, reproductions, dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias, biography, iconography, method- 
ology, and histories and handbooks of art. It is 
in this latter chapter that you will find the 
standard histories of art, whether single-volume 
works or the monumental series Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaft, Propylaen-Kunstgeschichte, 
Pelican History of Art. The chapter is further 
broken down into periods: Ancient, Early Chris- 
tian—Gothic, Renaissance—Modern,  Primi- 
tive. Under ancient, for example, you will 
find Perrot and Chipiez, Histoire de l’ Art dans 
l’Antiquité. The chapter then continues into 
national divisions, some of which are conven- 
iently grouped, so there are, among others, 
France, Italy, Latin America, Low Countries, 
Oriental Countries, Scandinavia. The general 
histories for each national division are listed 
here; under Italy, for example, you will find 
Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, ot 
Spain the Ars Hispaniae. 

The important chapters on architecture, 
sculpture, and the rest follow the same pattern, 
proceeding from the general to the specific in 
an orderly way. Each art has first the diction- 
aries and encyclopedias particular to it, fol- 
lowed by the general histories, then the chron- 
ological divisions, then the geographical di- 
visions. So, under Architecture, among the gen- 
eral histories, there are the ten volumes of the 
Geschichte der Neuren Baukunst. But now let 
us take a sample. Suppose you want to get 
quickly to the standard works on Italian ba- 
roque architecture. You open up the Guide to 
Architecture—National—Italy, and on your 
subject you find only one title, namely Ricci, 
Baroque Architecture and Sculpture in Italy, 
described as ‘‘primarily a picture book.” The 
astonishing void is caused by the absence of 
cross-references to the appropriate volumes of 
the Geschichte der Neuren Baukunst, Storia 
dell’ Arte Italiana, Handbuch der Kunstwissen- 
schaft, Propylaen-Kunstgeschichte, and Pelican 
History of Art. Thus the standard works of 
Gurlitt, Venturi, Brinckmann, Weisbach, and 
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Wittkower are not readily indicated. And 
these, despite their place (usually fortuitous) 
in larger collections, are really separate works, 
one of them multi-volume in itself. They are 
included, but finding the basic works on any 
Subject is a tedious and likely inconclusive 
chore. 

The lack of cross-references is my 
criticism of the Guide, for it simply does not 
guide enough. You really need to know the 
literature in advance, and the index at the 
back of the Guide is therefore indispensable. 
The organization of the Guide seems a literary 
projection of some cumbersome library tech- 
niques, atd I, for one, would prefer the more 
convenient arrangement of Louise Lucas’ ex- 
cellent Harvard List of Books on Art (Cam- 
bridge, 1952). The difficulty, it seems to me, 
comes from the differing viewpoints of scholar 
and librarian. The scholar thinks of books as 
men (Have you consulted Brinckmann?), 
while the librarian thinks of books as packages 
(Have you consulted the Handbuch der Kunst- 
wissenschaft?). 

Following the separate arts there is a chapter 
on documents and sources, emphasizing orig- 
inal sources, early works, and archives; a very 
good chapter on periodicals; and one entitled 
“Series,” including the Hyperion books and 
monographs, Phaidon Press books, Princeton 
monographs in art and archaeology, ef cetera 
but here again there is the problem of cross- 
reference. The Guide concludes with an exact 
and informative appendix describing the prin- 
cipal art research libraries in the United States 
and Western Europe. This and the sources for 
reproductions in chapter 5 are particular 
strengths of the Guide, which doubtless be- 
come a standard handbook, for it is a funda- 
mental aid to the librarian and to the scholar. 

ERNEST ALLEN CONNALLY 
University of Illinois 


chief 


Adolf Katzenellenbogen 


The Sculptural Programs of Chartres Cathedral: 
Christ, Mary, Ecclesia, xiv + 149 pp., 79 ill. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. $10.00. 


This book offers an excitingly new and uni- 
fied interpretation of the iconography of the 
sculptural program on the three facades at 
Chartres Cathedral. The author relates this 
program in its entirety to the theological think- 
ing of the period, preferably to that of the 
great theologians at the Cathedral School at 
Chartres, during the two building periods of 
the mid-twelfth and the early thirteenth cen- 
turies respectively. Thereby, Professor Katze- 
nellenbegen opens a new outlook in the field 
of study of medieval iconography, far more 
specific than the pioneering work by Emile 
Male and in far greater detail and of far 
broader scope than Peter Kidson’s Sculpture at 
Chartres, London, 1958, which already points 
in the new direction. 

The essential ideas of the entire sculptural 
program of the cathedral are expressed as early 
as 1145-1155 on the three portals of the west 
facade, and in particular on the south portal, 
with its cycle of the Incarnation, to which the 
author gives primary importance. In dogmatic 
simplicity, the tympanum asserts the double 
nature of the incarnate Christ, both human and 


divine and the double nature of the Virgin as 
mother of God and of Man. In effect, it is a 
lesson on the meaning of the Eucharist, much 
disputed during the first half of the twelfth 
century, when the idea that the Eucharist is the 
corpus verum (the body of the living Christ) 
triumphed over the earlier idea that the Eu- 
charist represents the spiritual flesh of Christ. 
Because the Child enthroned is Divine Wis- 
dom Incarnate, human wisdom is part of Him 
and therefore we see on the archivolts the 
representation of the seven Liberal Arts, each 
one grouped with a great thinker of antiquity, 
a concept close to the protohumanism of the 
teachers of the School of Chartres. 

By contrast, the author deals only briefly 
with the north and central portals where tym- 
panum and archivolt representations continue a 
theologically undisputed iconographic and for- 
mal tradition in the rendition of the Ascension 
of Christ on the north and the Second Coming 
of Christ harmonized with the concept of the 
Last Judgment on the central door. 

The next and one of the most important 
chapters of the book, entitled “Regnum and 
Sacerdotum’’, concerns the jamb figures of Old 
Testament patriarchs, kings of Judah, heroines 
and queens, as prefigurations of Christ, the 
Virgin and the Church. Here, Katzenellenbo- 
gen proposes a dynastic-political interpretation 
The idea of the royal identity of these statues 
is not new, for one remembers the eighteenth 
century controversies on the subject. New, 
however, is his theory of a political identifica- 
tion of the Old Testament priests and prophets 
with the clergy of twelfth century France. In 
genious as his documentation of these theories 
is, it does not convince this reviewer, among 
other reasons, because the author is unable to 
prove that the basis for the iconographical pro- 
gram on the west facade at Chartres is the 
same as that of the Capella Palatina at Pa- 
lermo, and even as that at St. Denis, both 
quoted by the author, and in both of which the 
builders may well have had monarchical con- 
cepts in mind. Short of definite proof to the 
contrary, it seems safer to continue the theo- 
logical interpretation of the column statues of 
the west facade at Chartres for we do know, 
beyond doubt, of the purely theological pro- 
grams at Bourges and Senlis two decades later. 

In ‘Form and Meaning”, the chapter which 
follows, the author ties together the spiritual 
content with the compositional and formal 
presentation. He characterizes beautifully the 
Head-Master’s work, and is most interesting in 
proving the latter’s new approach to the hu- 
manization of body and especially the head 
type, which he relates to the new interest at 
this time in the human soul and its relation to 
the body. Yet, urgent though the question of 
the origin of the column statues still is (and 
L. Grodecki’s recent article, “La ‘Premiére 
Sculpture Gothique’: Wilhelm Voge et |'état 
actuel des Problémes’’, Bulletin Monumental, 
CXVII, 1959, resumes these questions force- 
fully) it may be argued that the three page 
long footnote on this subject is outside the 
scope of this book. Perhaps also the author was 
somewhat carried away in the last pages on the 
Head-Master, when, discussing the harmony, 
stillness, purity of line and volume of some of 
the figures and compositional devices on the 


tympana, he speaks or a direct borrowing from 
antiquity and of the “quotation’’ from Roman 
art. 

The six portals and the porches of the 
North and South transepts were done chiefly 
within the first quarter of the thirteenth cen- 
tury as the gothic cathedral was being built. 
Although two generations had elapsed, the 
builders coordinated the new sculptural pro- 
gram to that of the west facade and intensified 
its meaning. The Glorification of the Virgin 
on the north central portal, the Last Judgment 
on the south central portal, the holy martyrs 
and the Confessors at the lateral portals south 
and, again, the stories of the Incarnation and 
of Job and other Old Testament heroes on the 
lateral portals north, widen typologically the 
west facade concept of the reality of the Eu- 
charist by their emphasis on Mary-Ecclesia as 
the Bride and the Body of Christ, and of the 
Community of Saints and the Church militant 
and triumphant. 

In discussing ‘Form and Meaning” on the 
transept wings, the author ties in most sensi- 
tively the formal and stylistic arrangement with 
those of the west facade. He dwells rightfully 
on the beautiful West side portal of the North 
transept which iconographically and_ stylisti- 
cally offers an incredible wealth of new ideas. 
One regrets that not much attention to style 
was given to the South transept side portals 
and that when speaking of the portal of the 
Incarnation (the east door of the North tran- 
sept) and when discussing the influence of the 
Head-Master of the West facade on the master 
of this door, the author did not refer to the 
great progress here in the study of body move- 
ment, best seen in the archivolt statuettes of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins 

In spite of any minor criticism, to one who 
knows the cathedral of Chartres and has stood 
in awe before the unique beauty and solemnity 
of its sculpture, this book comes as an inspir- 
ing, profound and invaluable contribution, and 
as an infinite enrichment of their knowledge 
to all those who read and study it. 

TERESA G. FRISCH 
Wellesley Colle ge 


Millard Meiss 
Giotto and Assisi, 28 pp., 75 ill. 
New York: New York University Press, 1960. $5.00 


This little book, which constitutes the text 
of the First Annual Walter W. S. Cook 
Alumni Lecture of New York University’s In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, deals with the age-old 
crux of Giotto's artistic development in the 
period prior to the creation of the Arena 
Chapel frescoes in Padua. The three principal 
issues at stake are: 1) the authenticity of the 
series representing the life of St. Francis, 2) 
the authorship of the two Isaac frescoes in S. 
Francesco, and 3) the relative chronology of 
the Padua and Assisi sequences. 

In rejecting the St. Francis legend as part 
of Giotto’s oeuvre Meiss follows the precedent 
of von Rintelen (who regarded it as apocry- 
phal) and Offner while disagreeing with Ma- 
ther, Oertel and most Italian scholars who, 
with Cesare Gnudi (G/otto, Milan, 1958, p. 
35), affirm that “la Basilica Superiore di Assisi 
restera pur sempre il monumento che mani- 
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Italian Painting: 1200-1600 
ERNEST T. DEWALD, Princeton University 


Provides fresh insight into this glorious period in 
Italian painting and illustrates it with over 475 draw- 
ings and photographs. The author not only delineates 
individual paintings as things of beauty and power, 
but also develops the religious, political, and eco- 
nomic environments from which they emerged. 


April 1961, 608 pp., $8.50 tentative 


Art and Life in America 
Revised and Enlarged Edition 
OLIVER W. LARKIN, Smith College 
Richly illustrated with more than 450 reproductions 
(30 in full color), the book presents the social, cul- 
tural, and intellectual growth in America through its 


painting, sculpture, architecture, and the other visual 
arts. 


1960, 576 pp., $10.00 
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Elements of Design 
DONALD M. ANDERSON, University of Wisconsin 


A practical text for the beginning design course, this 
book covers sources of design inspiration; tools and 
materials; perception; form; symbols; color. Profusely 
illustrated. 


May 1961, 224 pp., $5.00 tentative 


A History of Western Art 


Revised Edition 
JOHN IVES SEWALL 


Not merely a history, but a historical treatment of 
Western art from a critical point of view. Significant 
additions to this edition: more emphasis on the 17th 
century and less on the early middle ages; a chapter 
on contemporary art written by John Canaday. Over 
500 illustrations. 


Summer 1961, 700 pp., $9.00 tentative 

















festa nel modo pit chiaro e pili storicamente 
determinato il sorgere e il configurarsi del 
linguaggio e del mondo poetico giottesco.’’ To 
be sure, even the Italians are unanimous in re- 
stricting Giotto’s authorship to the first nine- 
teen frescoes in the series; but whereas Meiss 
goes so far as to deny that Giotto ever re- 
ceived the commission to paint the legend, the 
majority of his colleagues rests assured that 
he furnished the sketches for, or at least super- 
vised the creation of, the remainder of the 
cycle. 


In order to fill the void created by his re- 
jection (for if the St. Francis legend was not 
painted by Giotto, we are completely in the 
dark concerning the latter's pre-Paduan out- 
put) Meiss introduces the Cavallinesque Isaac 
frescoes aS poignant examples of the master’s 
youthful manner. On stylistic grounds he rules 
against the possibility, envisaged by a con- 
siderable number of art historians, that both 
the Legend and these frescoes might have is- 
sued from Giotto’s hands. Although Battisti, 
in his recent monograph (G/otto, Geneva, 
1960), fails to mention or illustrate the works 
in question, their Giottesque origin is widely 
accepted, even though Mather would have us 
believe in the existence of a separate Issac Mas- 
ter. Echoing Oertel’s conclusion concerning the 
art-historical importance of the two frescoes 
(“‘Hiatte es diesen Meister tatsachlich gegeben, 
dann ware er und nicht Giotto der Begriinder 
der neuzeitlichen Malerei,” Die Frihzeit der 
italienischen Malerei, Ziirich-Wien, 1953, p. 
66), Meiss, after providing a lengthy icono- 
graphical account of the subject—perhaps the 
most original aspect of his book—emphatically 
states that “if the Isaac Master is not Giotto, 
then he and not Giotto is the founder of mod- 
ern painting.” 


As for the dating of the Padua and Assisi 
cycles, Meiss offers conclusive evidence for the 
completion of parts of the Legend before 1307. 
This evidence helps to support the literary 
tradition (vide especially Riccobaldi’s chroni- 
cle, Ghiberti and Vasari) to the effect that the 
Assisi frescoes were created between 1295 and 
1297, a circumstance that is taken for granted 
by most Italian writers on the subject. Roy 
Fisher's subtle and, on the whole, convincing 
iconographical argument concerning the pri- 
ority of the Paduan cycle Art Bulletin, 
XXXVIII, 1956, pp. 47-52) im no way in- 
validates this theory, since the ‘Transportation 
of the Body of St. Francis” is not among the 
nineteen frescoes generally taken to be auto- 
graphs. 


The main source of disagreement in re the 
St. Francis Legend lies, as so often in contem- 
porary scholarship, in the conflict between the 
documentary, iconographic and stylistic argu- 
ments. Affirming the validity of the historical 
evidence available to us, Mather Art Bulletin, 
XXV, 1943, p. 98) justly maintains that 
“style criticism is our sole resource where his- 
torical evidence is lacking, and a most fallible 
resource.” The truth of this observation is re- 
vealed by a comparison of the various stylistic 
analyses of a fresco like “St. Francis giving his 
cloak to a poor knight.” Refining upon von 
Rintelen’s description (“Um so tiberraschender 


ist es zu sehen, dass der Kiinstler keinen Wert 
darauf gelegt hat, die Figuren in ein klares 
Verhaltnis zur Landschaft zu bringen. Die 
Hange der Berge fallen ganz steil so dicht an 
den unteren Bildrand hinab, dass fiir die bei- 
den Manner und das Pferd neben ihnen gein 
freier Boden mehr bleibt. Es entsteht eine 
grosse Gedriicktheit, die beweist, dass der 
Maler der Franziskuslegende das Problem des 
Raumes an sich nicht mit demselben Interesse 
angegriffen hat, das er auf die naturalistische 
Ausgestaltung der Szenerie verwendet hat,” 
Biotto und die Giotto-Apokryphen, Basel, 
1923, p. 155), Meiss observes that “‘the inter- 
change between the generous giver and the 
grateful receiver has to withstand an undertow 
all round it’ and that “the head of the saint is 
exactly at the crossing of two great diagonals 
which run on towards the corners of the field’’ 
and which “attract our attention down through 
the mantle or up toward the fluent rocks, the 
waving trees, the coruscating hill-town and the 
church.”” Meiss also feels that the mustard- 
colored stuff on the mantle, “spread wide be- 
tween the figures, almost drowns their looks 
and actions in its strident rhetoric.” 


Von Rintelen and Meiss, we remember, are 
out to disprove Giotto’s authorship of this 
work, as well as the entire series, whereas the 
Italians, convinced of its authenticity, look 
upon it with altogether different eyes. With 
Battisti (p. 60) they exclaim that “Giotto 
himself must have executed both figures and 
closely supervised the laying in of the land- 
scape, whose oblique lines adroitly serve to 
isolate and focus attention on the figure of St. 
Francis,” with Cecchi (Giotto, Milan, n. d., 
p. 30) that “in atto di porgere il mantello, 
San Francesco sta esattamente in mezzo alle tre 
composizioni” and that “‘subito, per questa col- 
locazione, siamo costretti a vederlo e fissarci 
su di lui; verso il quale materialments ci 
conduce il movimento delle lines, il peso delle 
masse, sugli sfondi d’oltremarino,’’ and with 
Gnudi (p. 70) that “dalla testa, dall’aureola 
del Santo si irradia tutta la composizione.”’ 


Surely, the stylistic evidence would appears 
to rest on a much shakier ground than the doc- 
umentary or ‘conographical one. Meiss and 
other New Critics among the art historians are 
prone to fall under the spell of the ‘“‘evolu- 
tionary fallacy,” i.e., the assumption that an 
inherent logic guides the development of each 
artist (the thread being usually provided by 
the critic himself), that each artist, by in- 
creasing his technical skill, invariably pro- 
gresses from good to better, and that, once a 
certain stylistic level of accomplishment is 
reached, no work failing to measure up to it 
can be regarded as authentic. If this method 
were to be rigorously applied to the oeuvre 
of any of the more prolific among the great 
writers, painters and composers, the style- 
conscious critic would often find himself com- 
pelled to contradict unshakeable historical evi- 
dence. In this way it becomes obvious that 
Giotto’s authorship of the Isaac frescoes is 
not in itself sufficient proof of his non-partici- 
pation in the creation of the St. Francis 
Legend. 

ULRICH WEISSTEIN 
Indiana University 


H. Gerson and E. H. ter Kuile 


Art and Architecture in Belgium, 1600 to 1800, 
tr. Olive Renier, Pelican History of Art, xx + 217 
pp., 160 pl., 7 figs. 


Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1960. $12.50. 


The admirable Pelican series has inevitably 
run into the problems besetting all projects 
dedicated to dividing the flow of history in 
such a way that it will fit into a aumber of 
volumes of about equal size. The volume on 
Art and Architecture in Belgium must have 
caused special headaches for the editor, who 
found it necessary in a prefatory note to ex- 
plain certain inconsistencies. The time limit 
given in the title, he informs us, has extended 
backward for architecture and sculpture to in- 
clude these arts “from the coming of Italian 
Renaissance influence to about 1600”. Though 
this was done for architecture, it was uwot for 
sculpture: Prof. ter Kuile, who these 
chapters, omitted any reference to sculpture be- 
fore 1600. Thus while such painter-architects 
as P. Coecke ( 1550) and L. Lombard 
(f 1566) are discussed, however briefly, the 
greatest sculptor active in the Southern Neth- 
erlands in the sixteenth century, Jacques Du- 
broeucq (fF 1584), is not even mentioned. But 
there are other inconsistencies, not specifically 
acknowledged. Presumably reflecting editorial 
policy, Dr. Gerson omitted from his chapter on 
van Dyck the portraits of English royalty— 
surely among the artist's most ambitious and 
representative works—because they had been 
dealt with in Prof. Waterhouse’s volume on 
Painting in Britain. Yet Prof. ter Kuile did 
deal with F. Duquesnoy, despite the fact that 
this sculptor had been given a thorough (and 
to my mind a far superior) treatment in Prof. 
Wittkower's volume on Art and Architecture 
in Italy. 


wrote 


Of the two sections in the present volume, 
Dr. Gerson’s is far more valuable than Prof. 
ter Kuile’s. Admittedly, research on Flemish 
architecture and sculpture has been lagging, 
but Prof. ter Kuile did not make use of all 
the available evidence. He gives precisely six 
lines to Hans van Mildert whose works de- 
served better not only for their intrinsic quality 
but also because they are most relevant for the 
problem of Rubens’ contribution to the devel- 
opment of Baroque sculpture in the Southern 
Netherlands. Nor does it seem right that Ru- 
bens’ designs of the stages and arches for the 
triumphal entry of Cardinal-Infante Ferdinand 
in 1635 should be passed over with silence in 
a study of Flemish architecture of the Baroque. 
Prof. ter Kuile’s chapter on architecture is also 
—surprising for the Pelican series—very skimp- 
ily illustrated. It is impossible to follow this 
text without constant recourse to other publi- 
cations, some of them accessible only in large, 
well-equipped libraries. Just because Beligan 
architecture has been a step child of art-histori- 
cal scholarship, a fuller set of illustrations 
would have been most welcome. 

Since art historians generally are apt to over- 
estimate the aesthetic significance of the works 
they write about, it comes as a surprise to see 
that Prof. ter Kuile, if anything, is prejudiced 
against many manifestations of Belgian archi- 
tecture and sculpture. His text abounds with 
critical remarks of a highly subjective nature, 
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INDIAN ART IN AMERICA $25.00 


The Arts and Crafts of the North American Indian 


Text by Frederick J. Dockstader, Director of the Museum of the American 
Indian, ae Foundation, New York. 70 color plates, 180 black and white 
illustrations. 224 pages, 10 by 11 inches, cloth bound and boxed. 


The magnificent art and decorative craftsmanship of the Indian tribes of North 
America appear in all their colorful variety and complexity in this superb 
volume. The 250 illustrations include examples from every major region, most 
of the numerically important and artistically pre-eminent tribes, and all of the 
major techniques employed by Indian artists. Each is fully documented with 
an accompanying explanatory caption; the introductory text by a leading au- 
thority on the subject relates the art of the Indian to his life and culture. This 
is the long-awaited, definitive book on American Indian art. 


BRAQUE $12.50 


Text by John Richardson. 34 full color plates and 43 black and white illustra- 
tions. 110 pages, 11 by 14% inches, cloth bound and boxed. 


The last of a line of French masters who have in the past hundred years revo- 
lutionized almost every aspect of painting, Braque has broken with the re- 
mains of classical and Renaissance traditions to develop an entirely different 
concept of art. The illustrations in this volume reproduce examples from every 
period of his long and influential career. Mr. Richardson, a close friend of the 
artist for many years, has taken much of his text from conversation and from 
unique Opportunities to observe Braque at work in his studio. His text is a 
revealing study of the painter’s discoveries and innovations, his approach to 
perspective, his use of unorthodox paint surfaces and materials, and the 
mystic “metamorphic” view of reality of his later years. 


i ee 


ETHIOPIA, Illuminated Manuscripts $18.00 


‘olume 15 in the UNESCO World Art Series. Texts by Jules Leroy, Stephen 
Wright and Otto Jaeger. 32 full page color plates, 7 black and white illustra- 
tions. 98 pages, 1342 by 19 inches, half-cloth, boxed. 


The full page color plates of this book reproduce, mostly in facsimile size, pages 
from rare and colorful hand-illuminated manuscripts created in Coptic mon- 
asteries during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A special UNESCO mis- 





: sion sought out and photographed these volumes, many of which had never 

> before been seen by a European; they open an exotic field in the art of the 

n illuminated book and in early Christian iconography. Three eminent scholars 

‘i have contributed texts on the churches and monasteries of Ethiopia, their 

3 cultural sources and the dating of the manuscripts. 

n 
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‘ THE POCKET DICTIONARY OF ART TERMS, by Mervyn Levy 95¢ 


A concise and convenient guide to the language of the fine arts, edited by a British critic and revised for American usage 
by New York Graphic Society, this little book contains nearly 600 definitions of special terms in common use in the field. 
“4 It offers immediate and compact explanations of the principal styles, groups and movements in art history, of physical prop- 
ns erties and techiques of painting, sculpture and architecture, and of the specific vocabulary of discussion and criticism of the 
arts. 442 by 6 inches, paper bound. 
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unsupported by reasoned and controllable evi- 
dence; it is fortunate for Vredeman de Vries 
that he was of interest to both Prof. ter Kuile 
and Dr. Gerson. While the former calls de 
Vries’ works “popularizations in the worst 
sense of the word’ (p. 14), Dr. Gerson, more 
justly, concludes that ‘nowhere in the north 
of Europe did international Mannerism find a 
purer expression” (p. 68). 

Dr. Gerson’s survey has the great merit of 
unusual completeness in a field for which very 
few such surveys exist. He also made an ex- 
cellent choice of illustrations from the vast 
material at his disposal at the Netherlands In- 
stitute for Art History at the Hague. A fairly 
long introductory chapter deals with the gen- 
erations of painters that followed Bruegel and 
Floris and preceded Rubens. Going consider- 
ably back into the sixteenth century, Dr. Ger- 
son draws here attention to many masters badly 
neglected by art historians though not at all 
negligible in their achievements. Concentrating 
on the artists who remained at home, or spent 
only a limited period abroad, Dr. Gerson 
makes short shrift with the true expatriates, no 
matter how prominent: Spranger, for instance, 
receives but three lines; Calvaert is not men- 
tioned, They will, I trust, receive a more ade- 
quate treatment elsewhere in the series, though 
this may be no longer possible for the brothers 
Brill; Dr. Gerson, in my opinion, goes too far 
when he states that they “need not be dis- 
cussed in a history of Flemish landscape’’, be- 
cause most of their work was done at Rome. 

Rubens, as he should, occupies the center 
of the stage. Dr. Gerson traces his life and 
work in a thorough and well-informed fashion. 
His account is judiciously enlivened with well- 
selected quotations from the large correspond- 
ence by and about Rubens. For the specialist, 
there are a few novel observations or theories, 
mostly tucked away in footnotes. It is perhaps 
unfair to ask more from a survey where there 
is virtue in a concentration on facts. Yet, with 
an artist like Rubens, one might wish that an- 
other image might emerge from the pages, one 
more than merely “correct”. The artist's great- 
ness is assumed, or implied, rather than for- 
mulated. While Dr. Gerson is much concerned 
with what one may call the conventional cri- 
teria of style-criticism, he pays little attention 
to the deeper layers of meaning which scholars 
like Evers and von Simson had explored with 
considerable success. To call, for instance, the 
Marriage at Lyons from the cycle of Marie de 
Medicis “an allegory, or a travesty” suggests 
a certain insensitivity to the poetic wealth and 
emblematic subtlety of one of Rubens’ finest 
achievements. (It is of course possible that 
some passages in Dr. Gerson’s text were man- 
gled in the translation from the Dutch. Vari- 
ous poorly phrased passages and—for example 
—the constant unqualified use of ‘‘pathos” 
and “pathetic” in the German sense of the 
words—for instance: “elegant Baroque pa- 
thos’, p. 119, and “pathetic vision of nature’, 
p. 150—makes one doubtful about the quali- 
fications of the translator.) 

Aside from Rubens, Dr. Gerson devoted one 
chapter each to Van Dyck and Jordaens; with 
both artists he emphasized the works of their 
earlier periods, in keeping with the prevailing 
trend in modern scholarship. Brouwer, who re- 


ceived barely more than one page of text, 
seems somewhat slighted by comparison. It 
is when he comes to the minor masters that 
Dr. Gerson’s assets, a vast knowledge of mon- 
uments strengthened by the keen judgment of 
the connoisseur, come into full play. Not un- 
expectedly he is much concerned with the in- 
terrelation of Dutch and Flemish art in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and it is 
here that he contributes his most original ob- 
servations. Anyone studying these artists is 
well advised to use Dr. Gerson’s text as a 
point of departure, particularly because it is 
accompanied by a model bibliography. In con- 
trast to the sketchy bibliography of Prof. ter 
Kuile’s section, Dr. Gerson’s is excellent and 
unusually complete; it alone will make this 
volume an asset to any library. 

Only a few misprints and errors of fact have 
crept into the text on p. 4 Philip III appears 
twice instead of Philip IV; the portraits for 
Archduke Ernst and for Albert and Isabella, 
discussed as works of Frans Pourbus_ the 
Elder (p. 55) are really by Frans Pourbus the 
younger; the elder Pourbus had died in 1581; 
the subject of Rubens’ monument for Jan 
Moretus is the Resurrection, not the Raising, 
of Christ (p. 80); Rubens’ correspondent was 
Valavez, not Valvales (p. 99); Rubens’ estate 
was situated in Elewijt, not Elleweert (p. 
107); Van Dyck’s portrait of Isabella Brant in 
Washington does not belong to the Gulben- 
kian Loan (p. 118); Jordaens’ Good Samari- 
tan was in the collection of Prince Sanguszko 
(p. 130); Coques’ picture in Kassel dates from 
1640, not 1610 (p. 149); W. van Haecht died 
in 1637, not 1623 (p. 155); and Hunt with 
Samson is hardly the correct title for the Lion 
and Tiger Hunt in Rennes (p. 159). 

In view of the somewhat careless use by 
both authors of general period terms (Dr. Ger- 
son applies to Mannerism unhesitatingly ad- 
jectives as different as “cold,” ‘“‘playful,” 
“rigid,” “restless,” “‘taut,’’ ‘‘graceful’’), and 
their disregard of the historical backgrouna, 
is worth mentioning that their chapters are 
preceded by a five-page introduction giving a 
condensed survey of the history of the South- 
ern Netherlands from about 1500 to 1800. Un- 
signed and uncredited, these few pages deserve 
special mention; they should be required read- 
ing for all classes dealing with the later phases 
of Flemish art. 

Jutius §. HELD 
Barnard College 


Paul Valéry 

Degas, Manet, Morisot, tr. David Paul, 
Douglas Cooper, Bollingen Series XLV, xxiv + 26] 
pp. 

New York: Pantheon Books, 1960. $3.50. 


intro. 


This volume is the twelfth in a series of 
translations covering the complete work of 
Paul Valéry and contains the bulk of his writ- 
ings on the visual arts except for the essay on 
Leonardo, which is to appear in volume eight. 
In a case of this kind, where a new edition is 
published, the reviewer has a number of alter- 
natives open to him, none of which taken alone 
are entirely satisfactory. One approach is to 
summarize the authors ideas and give such 
analysis as can be managed in a brief review. 


‘tinguished 


But this is hardly suitable here, since the es- 
says have appeared before and are only being 
presented again in English translation. Another 
way would be to comment on the introduction 
which 7s new, to discuss the manner in which 
Valéry is here set before the reader by the dis- 
English critic, Douglas Cooper. 
Lastly, the book can be appraised as a transla- 
tion, as the delivery of Valéry’s thought by 
means of a language foreign to him. 

Taking these in the reverse order, one can 
only have the highest praise for the work of 
David Paul. The prose in these pages comes 
through the fire of linguistic change, which so 
often destroys it, as something shining and 
supple. Valéry can write and so can Mr. Paul, 
with the result that the reader finds himself 
enjoying sentences, paragraphs, whole pages 
even, not just for what is said but also for the 
grace in the saying of it. The temptation to 
quote at length is nearly irresistible, but in this 
brief space the reader can only be advised to 
find for himself such passages as the one on 
pages 55 and 56 in which Paul translates 
Valéry’s account of Degas’ description of a 
woman taking her seat on a bus. 

As for Mr. Cooper's introduction, in this 
reviewer's opinion, it suffers from the fact that 
its author apparently had a rather low opinion 
of the material he was introducing. Valéry was 
are told, a professional art critic 
(might this not be a blessing in disguise?) ; 
what was worse, his reactions to art were 
“cerebral.” Even more damning was the fact 
that he really didn’t like the art of his time 
very much, even though he was a friend and 
associate of a number of its chief practitioners. 
To know it must have been to love it in Mr. 
Cooper's opinion, and one gathers the impres- 
sion that Valéry was a sort of traitor to the 
cause, or else had a strangely disturbing lacuna 
in his aesthetic composition because he did not 
sufficiently praise the painting around him. In 
short, it seems that since the Frenchman didn't 
react properly to this art, his writing about it— 
and art generally—is inferior. The tone of 
much of the introduction is distintcly con- 
descending: “Now once we have grasped 
Valéry’s dilemma and realized how he reacted 
to works of art, we should be able to under- 
stand why he felt he had to ‘apologize for 
talking about painting’ but could not in fact 
remain silent on the subject.” This is not a very 
friendly way to treat the author whose works 
are to follow. Mr. Cooper is not blind to the 
insights which abound in these essays and cer- 
tainly praises them in his very last paragraph, 
but the effect is almost lost after the reproving 
tone of what has gone before. 

A distinguished artist once remarked, more 
or less in the manner of Baudelaire, that good 
criticism was the play of an intelligent mind 
over works of art. That Paul Valéry was in- 
telligent can scarcely be denied, while the book 
is proof of the fact that he was deeply inter- 
ested in both art and artists, particularly the 
latter. In Mr. Cooper's view, however, he 
wasn't interested in art in the right way, and 
surely not in the modern way. But it is doubt- 
ful if Valéry’s intent was really very didactic. 
Many Frenchmen when they write about art 
do not do so to set the public straight as much as 
to put down what they personally think and feel 


not, we 
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in the belief that this will make interesting 
reading. It is here, I believe, that Valéry suc- 
ceeds. Much of what he writes /s interesting, 
agreeable reading, and now and again it is 
profound. No one is required to agree with 
what he or any other critic says, but if one 
wants deft conversation about how artists—at 
least some artists—behave, and what one can 
get out of looking attentively at some works of 
art, Valéry is the man. He surely had his 
limitations—such as an occasional lapse into 
commonplaces unworthy of him; he had preju- 
dices; and he was clearly ill at ease and rather 
resentful in front of paintings where the inter- 
est centers almost entirely in formal elements, 
but such aspects of the matter as he could get 
his spiritual teeth into are dealt with in a man- 
ner which commands respect. For instance, on 
romanticism: all, or nearly all, the 
‘romantics’ were corrupted by legend and his- 
tory, whose superficial excitements and charms 
were as strong for them as their real signifi- 
cance was weak.” Again: “A work of art, if it 
does not leave us mute, is of little value: it is 
measurable in words.” 

Whether one enjoys the thoughts set forth 
in these rather varied and somewhat discontin- 
uous essays will depend greatly on the pre- 
dispositions one brings to the reading. Valéry 
attempts no consistent aesthetic, though his 
ideas have both form and general direction, but 
rather rambles along about what interests him 
in both the artist and what the artist does and 
thinks. It may be that his rambles are more 
enjoyable, more rewarding, than some of the 
philosophic or aesthetic expressways of other 
writers on art. 

JosEPH C. SLOANE 
University of North Carolina 


Kurt Martin 


Edovard Manet: Watercolors and Pastels, 15 pp., 
24 color pl. 


New York: Harry N. Abrams, 1959. $27.50 


This is primarily a picture book with docu- 
mentation of each plate and a general intro- 
duction by Kurt Martin which surveys Manet'’s 
development and indicates in an intelligent 
way the fundamentals of his artistic perception. 
The selection of plates includes studies for 
major paintings, adjuncts to such studies, and 
‘other independent pastels and watercolors. The 
quality of reproduction is good, although in- 
evitably something of the immediacy of Manet's 
brilliant touch is lost in the printing process; 
anyone acquainted with original Manets can 
suffer the loss with equanimity considering the 
technical problems involved. Less ecceptable, 
perhaps, is the tendency of the introductory 
essay to seem abbreviated and occasionally dis- 
jointed. This is not to say that the writing is 
incoherent or chaotic but rather to indicate that 
repeated readings leave this reviewer unsatis- 
fied and slightly dry. Although perhaps transla- 
tion is partly to blame, still Martin does not 
quite come to grips with the more problematic 
aspects of Manet’s style and content. 

The format of the book is lavish and rather 
sleek. Contrasting papers include linen text 
pages, onion skin shields for the plates with 
commentary and references printed on one 
side, and black cardboard mats for each plate. 


The same plates, with certain additions which 
are in at least one instance referred to in the 
Abrams text, appear in the same dimensions, 
but without mats, in a Faber and Faber edi- 
tion of the book at a considerably lower price. 
This will explain why the bibliography for 
Plate 4 of the Abrams text refers to “Sand- 
blad, op. cit.,”” without any prior reference to 
a book by that author, since the plate with the 
original reference included in the Faber and 
Faber edition was omitted from the Abrams 
edition. It is unfortunate that the plates 
omitted in the Abrams book are some of the 
best in the Faber and Faber editions. Those 
that are included are exciting enough, perhaps. 

As the reader will expect, Manet's sense of 
elegance and pictorial sophistication are evi- 
dent in all the techniques he uses in each stage 
of his development. It is always a delight to 
rediscover the boldness and strength which lie 
beneath the brilliance of his style. Even the 
Manet enthusiast must encounter these familiar 
works with a sense of surprise on each viewing 
of them, for Manet makes the emergence of 
perceptual discovery a part of his style and thus 
endows each work with an immediacy and 
contemporaneity which does not decline with 
time or repeated viewing. Novelty is a basic 
value in all of Manet’s art, but if he is the 
painter of the unique occasion, he is also a 
celebrant of the constancy of the creative act as 
an event of intuitive awareness. In his sketches, 
which are paradoxically also completed works, 
the coalescence of the image is captured in all 
its fruitful expectancy. 

In the 1860's, Manet’s watercolors seem to 
illustrate Baudelaire’s concept of the painter of 
modern life as an ingenuous sophisticate, es- 
pecially in the sketches for the major paintings. 
For Manet, “. . . objects are reborn upon the 
paper, true to life and more than true to life, 
beautiful and more than beautiful, strange and 
endowed with an enthusiastic vitality, like the 
soul of their author. Out of nature has been 
distilled fantasy. All the stuffs with which 
memory has been encumbered are classified and 
arranged in order, are harmonized and sub- 
jected to that compulsory formalization which 
results from a childish perceptiveness—that is 
to say, a perceptiveness acute and magical by 
reason of its simplicity.” It is this remarkable 
interplay between sensation, memory and for- 
mal improvisation which gives range and 
power to Manet’s elegant charm, especially in 
the formative stages of his career. Charm, it 
should be remembered, is a word with both 
secular and magian connotations. Somehow, 
Manet naturalizes both dimensions of the 
charming, so that the magical and the man- 
nered are subsumed in his esthetic appercep- 
tion. 

The work of the 1870's is less vigorous in 
its tonal contrasts, less often parodistic in its 
themes, and less aggressive in its struggle to 
achieve an independent posture. Manet is both 
more assured in his handling of the image and 
less openly naive in his approach to it. His 
style of adventuresome outreaching is trans- 
formed into a serenely modulated subtlety of 
contrasts and a less impulsively assertive qual- 
ity of stroke or spotting. The tonic confidence 
in direct sensations of the instantaneous occa- 
sion is still the ground for his art, but a new 


spectral purity and distilled sensuality appear 
in his pastels of bathing or dressing women of 
1878 and in the Hamlet and his Father's Ghost 
of .1876. These works have a wonderful di- 
rectness and intuitive mobility, but also reveal 
a mew integration of expression and calli- 
graphic fluidity interwoven with broad areas of 
sensitivily harmonized fields of color. 

The Hamlet pastel may suggest that in the 
late seventies Manet moves close to synthetism. 
Full of nuance, this image evokes an ambience 
of impalpable, allusive overtone foreshadowing 
the dream-like world of certain painters of the 
1890's. Yet this pastel still has a quality of 
sensation of an Inapressionist vibrancy even in 
the hovering mists of blue which transform this 
spectacle of the phenomenal and the epiphenom- 
enal into an esthetic moment of visionary 
enchantment. There is an ironic touch in the 
way Manet evokes his ghost by literally erasing 
the substance of his pastel pigment, a kind of 
visual pun which brings the work back out of 
fantasy towards actuality. The frankness of this 
procedure, mingling the operational openness 
of the artist's technique with the context of 
the subject, is typical of Manet's sensibility and 
is a harbinger of the expressive theories of the 
1890's. There is still a positivist directness to 
the late Manet, however, which keeps him 
from becoming a symboliste or Post Impres- 
sionist 

In the eighties, Manet elevates the fashion- 
able portrait of women into a special achieve- 
ment. His male portraits are superb also. With- 
out disrupting the mellifluous surface of his 
stylistic composure, Manet deepends his in- 
sights until surface becomes symbol and de- 
scription a kind of divination. There is a dis- 
turbing factor, however, in his last great paint- 
ing, Bar at the Folies-Bergére, a quality of po- 
tential fragmentation which appears fleetingly 
in the face of Emmanuel Chabrier (1880) 
and in a pastel of a café alternatively titled A 
Café on the Place du Thédtre Frang¢ais and 
The Place du Thédtre Frangais seen through a 
Café Window (1881). Speaking of the am- 
biguities of this work, Martin writes, ‘The two 
titles of the pastel . . . designate two possible 
interpretations. As in Bar at the Folies-Bergeére, 
two planes are juxtaposed, two realities, sepa- 
rate and connected, interior and exterior, near 
and far, motionless and moving—the whole 
borne by the hushed and timeless present. 
What is intended here is not loneliness, but 
emptiness—the well nigh empty room, the 
empty table, the unrelated figures that will go 
on sitting there forever inane and lifeless, the 
indifferent glance that the waiter casts on the 
eternal round of traffic in the 
square. The exhausting, nameless vacuum of 
the great city is the theme of the picture and 
has been tellingly rendered.” 

This is the most expressive passage in Mar- 
tin's essay, yet it seems to me slightly over- 
balanced in the direction of despair and ennui. 
There is a reading of the forms which accen- 
tuates the isolation of the figures, the dissocia- 
tion of things, and the alienation in the theme. 
One may ask, however, if Manet ever really 
loses his power of optimism which fills a void 
with his special esthetic fecundity, which is not 
just a style of art but a spiritual ambience and 
a way of life. Admittedly the ephemeral quality 
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of the scene as a whole and especially the 
ambiguities of the background (which looks 
more like a great mirror than traffic in the 
street outside) suggest the dissolution of a 
world. Yet solitude can also be read as privacy 
here, and emptiness may suggest the blossom- 
ing of a void into an “absent presence” which 
is poetic and expectant of the emergence of 
esthetic delight. Milieu is transformable into 
ambiance with a consequent changing of nega- 
tives into positives. 

The silence of this image reveals what Wal 
ter Pater called “that strange perpetual weav- 
ing and unweaving of “Le 
hommes ... tous condamnés a mort avec des 
sursis indefinis.”” Such a feeling is close to the 
mood of a Mallarméan néant. Still poetry for 
both Mallarmé and Manet was a means of 
transcending the attritions of time and milieu 
in a period when the concept of milieu as a 
devouring, conditioning environment seemed t 
many to make emptiness the essence of histori- 
cal life. In the twentieth century the word 
ambiance (as opposed to Edmond de Gon- 
court's Original negative use of the word in the 
phrase “ambiance des milieux’’) has a quality 
of release which is far closer to what may be 
seen in Manet’s pastel as the horizon of free- 
dom. Leo Spitzer writes, “Now one may well 
question . . . how it came to be that the bitter 
phrase of Goncourt, created in an attempt to 
define and exorcise an evil thing [man de- 
voured by his world} could have led to the 
aery, hazy ambiance that we know today—a 
word offering not a definition but an escape 
into the poetry of the vague and the imponder- 
able: the antithesis of the 
lieu.’’* 

The ahswer to that question lies beyond the 
scope of this review, but surely Manet’s art 
should figure in any inquiry which would lead 
to such an answer, and the Café pastel may 
offer valuable clues. Martin, it seems to me, 
describes the milieu of the image, but neglects 
the power of the artist to provide for us a 
consummatory moment of promise in which the 
esthetic as a quality of response becomes a 
means of freedom and release. It is the emer- 
gence of such a moment, its réalisation in 
Cézanne’s sense, which Manet has embodied in 
the structure of his painting as an option of 
release. If we exercise the option to which we 
are invited, this is not quite a world without 
hope. 

It is the plates themselves which tell us 
these things and which constitute the chief 
value of the book. All in all the Abrams vol- 
ume, although less comprehensive than another 
press’ economy edition of the same book, is 
worth owning if the price is not too high. 
Nevertheless, it is regrettable that a press 
which has set world-wide standards for pub- 
lishing the best texts and plates for the widest 
public in such books as Schapiro’s Van Gogh 
and Cézanne or Seitz’s Monet should not have 
produced a comparable book on Manet’s water- 
colors and pastels. 

LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL, JR. 
Lawrence College 


ourselves” as 


deterministic m/- 


* See Leo Spitzer, “Milieu and Ambiance,”’ 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Ill, pp. 188ff. 


The Diary of Benjamin Robert Haydon, ed. Willard 
Bissell Pope, 2 vols.: |, 1805-1815, 495 pp., 7 ill.; Il, 
1816-1824, 553 pp., 9 ill. 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. $20.00. 


The writings of Benjamin Robert Haydon 
have long been recognized by students of early 
nineteenth century British art and literature as 
an extensive mine of high grade ore. Haydon 
knew many of the leading writers and paint- 
ers of his day, and he had a knack of making 
penetrating and comments about 
them. These little nuggets of information lie 
scattered about in rich profusion through 
nearly everything he wrote. To make the pros- 
pect even more enticing, Haydon (at least in 
his autobiography) wrote well. When he is 
not talking about his distinguished contempo- 
raries he is usually talking about himself, and 
talking with almost incredible candor and self- 
confidence. Thus his writings become an ex- 
tended and extraordinary explicit portrait of 
the flamboyant type of romantic artist. 

Heretofore we have known Haydon’s writ- 
ings only in those portions his Victorian lit- 


revealing 


erary executors saw fit to print. Haydon’s 
widow turned over to Tom Taylor the two 
most important of the documents, the auto- 


biography and the diary. The diary runs from 
1808 (when Haydon was 22) until his death 
by suicide in 1846. The autobiography, which 
Haydon apparently wrote about 1840, comes 
down only as far as 1820. Taylor's 1853 Life 
of Haydon contained the autobiography, 
omitted the diary entirely down to 1820 (as 
covering the same ground, and used exten 
sively edited excerpts from the diary for the 
period 1820 to 1846. Now, through the dili- 
gence of Willard Bissell Pope, we are to have 
for the first time a complete edition of the 
diary taken directly from the holograph manu- 
scripts. The edition will run to five or more 
volumes, two of which have already appeared 

The new edition does not, thus far, make 
any substantial alteration in what we know 
about Haydon or his contemporaries, but it is 
still a most welcome supplement to the refer- 
ence tools available to students of early nine- 
teenth century English art and literature. The 
scholar may go to this edition with confidence 
that he is reading what Haydon actually wrote 
without the decorous and smoothing hand of 
an editor intervening. This assurance is well 
worth having in a document of such impor- 
tance, and is ample justification for the great 
effort Mr. Pope and the Harvard University 
Press will put into the production before it is 
completed. 

The task of editing such a document is 
formidable, and presents perplexing problems 
The twenty-nine folio volumes and notebooks 
in which Haydon wrote his diary contain other 
material as well. Most of this (such as news- 
paper clippings, Italian exercises, excerpts 
copied from other books) Mr. Pope has prop- 
erly omitted. One regrets, however, that in 
volumes so expensive as these more of the 
sketches occurring throughout the diary were 
not included. Haydon, to be sure, was not a 
great draftsman, but the sketches are often of 
assistance in reading the text. Mr. Pope is 
careful to note what he omits, yet these indi- 
cations are sometimes more tantalizing than 


helpful (e.g. “the next two pages ccntain 
twelve preliminary sketches for ‘Christ's Entry 
into Jerusalem’, or ‘‘five sneering profiles, 
labeled ‘Owen’ ’’). 

Mr. Pope has chosen to hold the scholarly 
apparatus accompanying the edition to a mini- 
mum, This attitude is refreshing at a time 
when many editors tend to smother their texts 
with loving attention. Yet it is possible that 
Mr. Pope is over reticent. As introduction he 
provides only a prefatory note of less than six 
pages, concerned primarily with the history of 
the volumes in which the diary is written. We 
hear nothing of the fresh insights his long 
study of the diary must have provided. Also it 
would surely be appropriate to include a more 
detailed indication of the importance of his 
new edition in relation to the previously avail- 
able ones, particularly by comparing the auto- 
biography with those portions of the diary on 
which it is based. On many occasions (such as 
the trip to Devon with Wilkie [1809] or the 
famous dinner with Wordsworth, Lamb and 
Keats [December 28, 1817]}) the comparison 
most illuminating Haydon’s 
methods of writing. , 


is a index to 

Haydon’s interests ranged over such a wide 
field, and the students reading the diary will 
have such varied backgrounds, that it is diffi- 
cult to provide appropriate annotation for the 
text. On the whole Mr. Pope solves the prob- 
lem satisfactorily. His annotations are generally 
accurate, factual and concise. Occasionally he 
might make his notes more useful by adding a 
few bibliographical references so that a scholar 
from literature could pursue quickly an un- 
familiar reference to art, or vice versa. 

The volumes are provided with an index of 
names, The fact that topical references are not 
included is less serious than it may first appear, 
as most of the topics Haydon discusses may be 
readily related to persons or places. 

ROBERT R. WARK 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


Bernard Smith 


European Vision and the South Pacific, 1768- 
1850: A Study in the History of Art and Ideas, 
xx + 287 pp., 171 ill. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1960. 4 gn. 


Australia and the lands of the South Pacific 
were at once the last sizeable area of the world 
to be explored and the first to be studied scien- 
tifically. There for the first time a detailed rec- 
ord of the flora, fauna and aborigines was 
made by artists attached to various expeditions, 
beginning with the first voyage of Captain 
James Cook in 1768. This was the idea of Sir 
Joseph Banks who at the beginning of his great 
scientific career accompanied Cook on the En- 
deavor, taking with him two painters. This 
book discusses in great detail the work of these 
men, Sydney Parkinson and Alexander Buchan, 
as well as that of the long series of artists who 
followed them, including William Hodges, a 
pupil of Richard Wilson, John Webber, 
Thomas Watling and Augustus Earle, the much 
travelled nephew of the Connecticut portrait- 
ist Ralph Earl. 

The author, a professor of the University of 
Melbourne, is interested in the drawings and 
paintings of these men because they represent 
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the origins of Australian art. He is also deeply 
concerned with their work because of its im- 
pact on Europe, which was greater than its 
content and style would indicate. He shows 
how the artists of the expeditions, iu order to 
meet the needs of the scientists, broke with the 
idealizing tradition of contemporary neo-clas- 
sicism so as t) provide a vehicle for the care- 
ful empirical study of nature. From their work 
arose an international school of “‘scientific’’ 
delineators, who sought somehow to accommo- 
date their products to the requirements of 
aesthetic “good taste’ until in the second half 
of the nineteenth century they were supplanted 
by photographers. 

Professor Smith’s thesis, developed in stud- 
ies at the Warburg Institute, is that under the 
influence of science upon art, the South Pacific 
artists created a new type of landscape, specific 
rather than conventional, which he calls “‘typi- 
cal landscape.” How far this influenced Euro- 
pean painting in general is a moot question, 
but there is abundant proof of its influence on 
British and French literature, exceedingly well 
discussed in this book. One of the principal 
manifestations, which the author calls “‘soft 
primitivism,” is the corroboration which the 
work of both artists and writers gave to the 
concept of the noble savage expressed by J. J. 
Rousseau. This was gradually effaced in the 
early nineteenth century by the theory of the 
ignoble savage (hard primitivism) expounded 
by missionaries. Their prejudicies destroyed the 
interest in the figural art of Pacific peoples 
that had begun to appear in the late eighteenth 
century and discouraged for decades the col- 
lecting of these artifacts. 

ROBERT C. SMITH 
University of Pennsylvania 


Studies in American Culture, ed. Joseph J. Kwiat 


and Mary C. Turpie, 233 pp. 
Minneapolis: 1960. 


$4.75. 


University of Minnesota Press, 


Intended as a tribute to the late Protessor 
Tremaine McDowell, long-time chairman of 
the Program of American Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and a pioneer in the field, 
this volume also admirably fulfills its purpose 
in bringing together a series of papers which 
represent the various disciplines traversed by 
the area. All of the contributors are distin- 
guished scholars who have at one time or 
another actively participated in the Minnesota 
program. 

In a modest way, this compilation is a re- 
capulation of work accomplished to date in 
American Studies (also known variously as 
American Civilization, or American Culture), 
taking cognizance of the many problems still 
confronting the student in the field. When it is 
realized that developments for an integrated 
study of American culture can be dated only 
within relatively recent times, this presentation 
of contributions to the area is both gratifying 
and impressive, especially in terms of the diver- 
sity of interest and treatment. 

' The sixteen scholars who have contributed to 
the volume are specialists in literary history 
and criticism; social and intellectual history; 
and political, economic, and social theory. It is 
perhaps regrettable that a demonstration of the 


specific methodology now being developed by 
the historian of American art, a fledgling area 
of investigation itself, is not represented. Pro- 
fessor Kwiat's excellent article on ‘Robert 
Henri and the Emerson-Whitman Tradition,” 
evolving his thesis relative to Henri’s indebt- 
edness artistically to the thought of Emerson 
and Whitman, is the single instance in which 
art data plays a significant role. 

Professor Henry Nash Smith, one of the 
chief contributors, sees mo ‘“ready-made’’ 
method for American Studies yet in view, and 
states that “the best thing we can do... is 
to conceive of American Studies as a collab- 
oration among men working from within aca- 
demic disciplines but attempting to widen the 
boundaries imposed by conventional methods 
of inquiry” implying a sustained effort of the 
student of literature to take account of socio- 
logical, historical and anthropological data and 
methods, and of the sociologist or historian to 
take account of the data and methods of schol- 
arship in the fields of the arts.” 

In another essay, Professor Robert E. Spiller 
attempts to clarify the picture in terms of 
“American Studies, Past, Present, and Future.” 
He points up the battles fought and won in 
the various fields of American literature, his- 
tory, and the social sciences, some of those 
cultural rebellions which actually paved the 
way for the appearance of an American Studies 
movement. Instead of echoing the yet distant 
hope for a unified methodology expressed by 
Professor Smith, he sees the greater value to 
the scholar in an American Studies program 
that is free to explore and experiment with 
method, learning the technique of other disci- 
plines and discovering “broader and deeper 
truths about man’s experience in a single time 
and place than would be available to the more 
specialized researcher.” 

As a kind of proving ground for a discus- 
sion of the many problems still facing Ameri- 
can Studies, and of the far-flung range of 
possibilities in terms of the specialized areas it 
encompasses, this compilation of essays not 
only serves to do proper honor to a leader in 
the field, but also serves as a welcome herald 
for the future. 

E. MAURICE BLOCH 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Thomas Munro and Herbert Read 


The Creative Arts in American Education: The 
Interrelation of the Arts in Secondary Education: 
The Third Realm of Education, 65 pp. 


Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. $2.50. 


The state of present day art education offers 
elements of confusion. One has but to look at 
the variety of publications that purport to deal 
with art education or to observe current prac- 
tices in our schools to experience the elements 
of this confusion, To be sure, there has been 
significant growth in the “importance” attrib- 
uted to art education if only measured by the 
numbers of teachers, schools, museums, etc. 
that are identified with the problem of en- 
hancing aesthetic awareness. I fear, however, 
that this growth rests heavily on a limited base; 
we have much to accomplish toward identify- 
ing the larger and more operational dimensions 


to support a discipline of art education, Two 
essays “The Interrelation of the Arts in Sec- 
ondary Education,” the A. J. Inglis Lecture 
given by Thomas Munro, and “The Third 
Realm of Education,” the W. H. Burton Lec- 
ture given by Herbert Read, are contributions 
toward this end. The volume is the first in a 
series to be published by Harvard University 
Press, dealing with major issues in elementary 
and secondary education. 

It is particularly fitting that essays have been 
published together, Perhaps more than any two 
persons now living, these men have given con- 
ceptual leadership to the field of art education. 
Indeed, my main regret regarding the volume 
is the necessary brevity (doubtless imposed by 
the lecture format) that prevented the expan- 
sion of key points in each of the essays. 

Munro proposes that education in the arts, 
as in other subjects should ideally be cumula- 
tive. He calls for the identification of “vertical” 
relationships as might be discerned at various 
growth and developmental levels as well as 
“horizontal” relationships between the arts and 
other subjects. As he puts it “the main prob- 
lem before us in curriculum building, whether 
we realize it or not, is to select from world 
cuiture, and in particular from present West- 
ern Culture, that which seems most important 
for American youth to learn today, and in what 
..” “As yet, we have hardly begun 
to state the problem, in educational theory or 
in public debate.’’ Our failure to do so has 
resulted in the ambiguity and uncertainty that 
often characterizes comparitive argu- 
ments for art education in relation to educa- 
tion in the sciences. 

Read’s arguments tend to repeat points al- 
ready made in one of his earlier efforts ‘‘Edu- 
cation through Art.” Central to his essay is 
Plato's thesis: art should be the basis of edu- 
cation. Read goes on to propose that aesthetic 
play is fundamental to education. He draws 
heavily on the writings of Coleridge, Schiller, 
and Marx in expanding upon this thesis. In 
developing his rationale, Read reports on some 
of his observations while visiting the People’s 
Republic of China. He does so all too briefly, 
raising many questions along with his implied 
generalizations, What is of key interest is his 
reference to the Chinese attitude of “walking 
on two legs,” of maintaining a balance be- 
tween the humanities and sciences as well as 
between theory and practice. He suggests that 
this has been achieved in China “because there 
is a tradition which after two thousand years 
is an unquestioned assumption, namely, that 
education must begin with self-development, 
and that productive work is an essential phase 
of such education.” 

In toto, the impact of the essays contained 
in “The Creative Arts in American Education” 
is not one of specific ideas developed in depth. 
Rather, one derives a sense for the larger ques- 
tions to be posed for art educators: identifying 
the content and continuity for education in 
the visual arts; establishing the relationships 
among the arts and their implications for the 
educational process; clarifying the relationships 
between study in the studio disciplines, the 
history of art, and art criticism. The educa- 
tional task involves helping people to transform 
the diverse elements of their experience into 
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aesthetic form. Thomas Munro and Herbert 
Reed have sketched the outlines of much that 
still needs to be done. 

JEROME J. HAUSMAN 

The Ohio State University 


NOTE: Professor Helmut von Erffa adds the 
following note to his review of Evans's Ben- 
jamin West in our last issue: 


That my renaming of Elias convincing the 
false phophets, David prostrate, etc., is not 
just a guess can be seen by examining a print 
by T. Cheesman dated 1813 at the Print Room 
of the British Museum (elephant folio, vol. 4, 
p. 7). It follows the painting in all details and 
is called The plague stayed on the repentance 
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rung, 132 pp., 79 ill. (8 in color), Min- 
chen: R. Piper, 1960. 

Carpenter, Rhys, Greek Sculpture, 304 pp., 48 
pl., Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1960. $6.95. 

D'Amico, Victor, Experiments in Creative Art 
Teaching, 64 pp., 76 ill, New York: Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1960. $2.50. 

Dover, Cedric, American Negro Art, 194 pp.., 
391 ill. (8 in color), Greenwich, Conn.: 
New York Graphic Society, 1960. $10.00. 

Eitner, Lorenz, Géricault: An Album of Draw- 
ings in The Art Institute of Chicago, 48 pp., 
108 ill., Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. $10.00. 

Elsen, Albert E., Rodin’s Gates of Hell, 160 
pp., 103 ill., Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1960. $7.50. 
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of David. This is the subject of the whole 
story, while the specific incident is expressed 
by the title we find in the various catalogues, 
Galt, etc.: David prostrate whilst the destroy- 
ing angel sheathes the flaming sword. It was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1800 as a 
“drawing in oil colors.” Galt, vol. 2, p. 233, 
calls it ‘the sketch in oil (on paper). The 
story in the Bible is rendered twice: I Chron. 
21, 26-27—West followed this version—and II 
Samuel 24, 16. The picture is dated 1798; 
thus the exhibition date is probable and the 
description “oil on paper’’ also tallies with the 
facts. Professor Charles H. Morgan, director of 
the Mead Art Building at Amherst where the 
painting hangs kindly wrote me that he found 
my identification “very appropriate indeed.” 


Frankl, Paul, The Gothic: Literary Sources and 
Interpretations through Eight Centuries, 916 
pp., 57 ill., Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1960, $17.50. 

Goals for Americans: The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals, 372 
pp., New York: Columbia University, 1960. 
$1.00. 

Gollwitzer, Gerhard, Express Yourself in 
Drawing, 156 pp., many ill., New York: 
Sterling, 1960. $2.95. 

Guggenheim, Peggy, Confessions of an Apt 
Addict, 176 pp., 12 pl., New York: Mac- 
millan, 1960. $4.00. 

Hackenbroch, Yvonne, English and other Nee- 
dlework, Tapestries and Textiles in the Ir- 
win Untermyer Collection, \xxxi + 80 pp., 
286 ill. (75 in color), Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. $25.00. 

Harrison, Elizabeth, Self-Expression through 
Art: An Introduction to Teaching and Ap- 
preciation, 175 pp., many ill. (many in 
color), Peoria, Ill.: Chas. A. Bennett, 1960. 

Henning, Edward B., Paths of Abstract Art, 
88 pp., 177 ill. (12 in color), New York: 
Harry N. Abrams, 1960. $5.00. 

Hillier, J., The Japanese Print: A New Ap- 
proach, 184 pp., 64 ill, Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. $5.25. 

Hunter, Wilbur Harvey, Jr., Aaron Sopher, 46 
pp., many ill., New York: E. Weyhe, 1960. 
$3.50. 

Indiana Collects, October 9 through November 
6, 1960, unpaged, many ill., Indianapolis: 
John Herron Art Museum, 1960. 

Kautzky, Theodore, Pencil Broadsides, en- 
larged ed., 63 pp., many ill., New York: 
Reinhold, 1960. $5.50. 

Kroh, Marianne, Die Spadtromanischen Fen- 
sterformen im Kirchenbau des Rheinlandes, 
225 pp., 63 ill., Mainz: Marianne Kroh, 
1960. 

Lamb, Beatrice Pitney, Introduction to India, 
50 pp., 1 map, Washington: American As- 
sociation of University Women, 1960. $1.00 
paper. 


Lawford, Giovanna, The Human Frame, 109 
pp., 39 ill, New York: Doubleday, 1961. 
95¢ paper. 

Le Corbusier, Creation is a Patient Search, 311 
pp., many ill., New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1960. $15.00. 

Le Corbusier 1910-1960, 334 pp., many ill., 
New York: Wittenborn, 1960. $15.00. 

Matisse, Henri, Jazz, 51 pp., 15 ill. in color, 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1960. 
$1.25. 

Noblecourt, Christiane Desroches, Avcient 
Egypt: The New Kingdom and the Amarna 
Period, Acanthus History of Sculpture, I, 
15 pp., 32 pl. Greenwich, Conn.: New 
York Graphic Society, 1961. $6.95. 

O'Hara, Frank, New Spanish Painting and 
Sculpture, 63 pp., many ill, New York: 
Museum of Modern Art, 1960. $2.75 paper. 

O'Neal, William B., Primitive into Painter: 
Life and Letters of John Toole, 113 pp., 11 
ill., Charlottesville, Va.: University of Vir- 
ginia Press, 1960. $10.00. 

Penguins Progress, 1935-1960, 88 pp., many 
ill., Baltsmore: Penguin Books, 1960. 85¢ 
paper. 

Picasso, 45 Gravures sur Linoléum, 1958-1960, 
Louise Leiris Gallery Series, no. 11, 3 pp., 
45 ill., New York: Wittenborn, 1960. $2.00. 

Pogany, Gabor ©., Derkovits, 37 pp., 20 ill. 
(12 in color), Budapest: Corvina, 1960. 
$2.90. 

Ponente, Nello, Modern Painting: Contempo- 
vary Trends, 216 pp., 100 ill. in color. 
Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 1960. 
$27.50. 

Pope, Arthur, Titian’s Rape of Europa, 62 pp., 
37 ill. (2 in color), Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. $7.50. 

Prendergast, Maurice, Water-Color Sketch- 
book, 1899, unpaged, many ill., Boston: Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, 1960. $15.00. 

Rasmusen, Henry, Printmaking with Monotype, 
184 pp,, many ill., Philadelphia: Chilton Co., 
1960. $7.50. 

Remington, Frederick, Frederic Remington's 
Own West, int. by Harold McCracken, 254 
pp., 115 ill, New York: Dial Press, 1960. 
$7.50. 

Rhys, Hedley Howell, Maurice Prendergast, 
1859-1924, 156 pp., many ill. (36 in color), 
Boston: Museum of Fine Arts, i960. $7.50. 

Robertson, Bryan, Jackson Pollock, 215 pp., 
169 ill. (36 in color), New York: Harry N. 
Abrams, 1960. $18.50. 

Rosenbaum, Elisabeth, Cyrenaican Portrait 
Sculpture, 140 pp., 108 ill. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1960. $19.35. 

Rosenthal, T. G., European Art History, Na- 
tional Book League Reader's Guide, Fourth 
Series, no. 4, 32 pp., Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. 75¢. 

Rothschild, Lincoln, Style in Art: The Dynam- 
ics of Art as Cultural Expression, 175 pp., 
93 ill., New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1960, 
$6.00. 

Shattuck, Roger, The Banquet Years: The 
Origins of the Avant-Garde in France to 
World War I, 390 pp., many ill, New 
York: Doubleday, 1961. $1.45 paper. 





Taylor, Harold, Art and the Intellect: Moral 
Values and the Experience of Art, 62 pp., 
New York: Museum of Modern Art, 1960. 
75¢ paper. 

Taylor, Pamela, The Notebooks of Leonardo 
da Vinci, 253 pp., New York: New Ameri- 
can Library, 1960. 75¢ paper. 

Thomas, Richard, Metalsmithing for the Artist- 
Craftsmen, 173 pp., 312 ill., Philadelphia: 
Chilton Co., 1960. $7.50. 

Trapier, Elizabeth du Gué, Valdés Leal, 86 
pp., 161 ill. (4 in color), New York: His- 
panic Society of America, 1960. $10.00. 

Virksombed 1954-1959, A Review of the Prin- 
cipal Acquisitions with Summaries in Eng- 
lish, 213 pp., 113 ill., Copenhagen: Danish 
Museum of Decorative Art, 1960. 

Watson, F. J. B., Louis XVI Furniture, 162 
pp., 242 pl., New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1960. $12.00. 

Weiss, Paul, The World of Art, 193 pp., Car- 
bondale: Southern Illinois University Press, 
1961. $4.50. 

Wildenstein, Georges, The Paintings of Frag- 
onard, 339 pp., 377 ill. (16 in color), Lon- 
don: Phaidon, 1960. 

Wittenborn Art Calendar, 1961, 12 pp., 12 ill. 
in color, New York: Wittenborn, 1960. 
$2.50. 

Yalouris, Nicholas, Classical Greece: The El- 
gin Marbles of the Parthenon, Acanthus 
History of Sculpture, vol. II, 15 pp., 32 pl., 
Greenwich, Conn.: New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1961. $6.95. 


Theft of Japanese Fans and 

Persian Miniatures 

Sir: 

The following Oriental works of art were 
stolen from my home during the night of Feb- 
ruary 11th-12th: 

1. Japanese Fan. XVII, early XVIII C. Attrib- 
uted to Ogata Korin. White storks standing 
against a formalized landscape background 
with bamboo leaves. Dominant colors: bright 
gold and vermilion. 

2. Japanese Fan. XVII, early XVIII C. School 
of Korin. Chrysanthemums, carnations, bam- 
boo on three gold and red fans set against 
dark blue and gold decorative background. 

These two fan-shaped paintings were mounted 

on beige linen and framed in wormy chestnut 

The fans measure approximately 8” x 21”; 

framed, approximately 16” X 27”. 

3. Persian Miniature. Two horsemen in coats of 

mail and helmets, with drawn swords, against 

a background of vivid pink clouds. XIV C. 

. Persian Miniature. A lion hunt. Horsemen 

attacking a lion in the foreground; the lion 

pierced by a sword, blood gushing from the 
wound. Dogs and rabbits running. In upper 

right corner, blueish formalized rocks and a 

horned moutain goat. Dominant colors: ver- 

milion, green, black on white and buff back- 

ground. XV, early XVI C. 

5. Persian or Turkish Miniature. Scholars in 
discussion. Turbaned personages sitting in 


pes 


palace courtyard. Dominant colors: pink, 
orange, gold, white on brightly colored and 
gold architectural background. XV, early XVI 
i 

The Battle and Hunt scenes were framed in 
walnut, the Scholars in bright gold. The 
frames were approximately 12” « 18”. 


These five paintings were originally part of 
the collection of my father, Professor V. G. Sim- 
khovitch. I shall greatly appreciate receiving any 
information that may lead to their recovery. 

HELENA SIMKHOVITCH 
48 West Tenth Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 


POUSSIN'S BACCHUS 


The aster dustiness of reeds 

Among which the yellow fog has drifted 
Like a stretch of silk, screens 

The nymphs sated with velvet flowers, 
The starched rocks, the silver 

Foil of water pressed around them 
Then the dear god, ripened in the sun, 
Luxuriating in his car, fumbles 

For the reins to hold his votaries. 

How magniloquent the coppery thigh, 
The golden foot, whose patinations 
Still compound strict art out of the 
Corruption of their sheen, and 

Can allow themselves to be a poesy. 


—Thomas B. Brumbaugh 
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THE HISTORY OF 
THE GREEK AND 


By Margarete Bieber. A much-sought study, now 
available in a completely rewritten and enlarged 
volume. In this superb second edition, Dr. Bieber 
has included a wealth of fascinating new ma- 
terial, mainly archaeological, to enrich her com- 
prehensive survey. For students of theatrical 
arts as well as of the classics, this authoritative 
book is an unprecedented source of information. 
With 865 illustrations, 300 of which are new. 


$17.50 at all booksellers 
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CATHERINE VIVIANO Representing 


Pat Adams 
° Leland Bell 
Americans and Europeans 


Robert Conover 


Lindsey Decker 





AFRO 

BECK MANN Robert De Niro 

BIROLLI Sideo Fromboluti 

COX 

CREMONINI Lester Johnson 

GLASCO Jan Miiller 

LANYON om 
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PERLIN Self Portrait LELAND BELL 
RICE 

ROSENTHAL j 

SAGE IKAY) and earlier 

SALEMME 20th CENTURY AMERICAN ART 
SMITH (JACK) 


42 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. ZABRISKIE GALLERY 


36 East 61st Street, New York 21, N.Y. 








UNIVERSITY PRINTS NUMBERS 


5900 major works of art and architecture available both as slides and as prints. 
2x2 slides are individually made to order to assure the largest possible image. 


314 x 4& slides, like 2x 2’s, are on film bound between glass and priced at $1.00. 


514 x 8 inches is the uniform size of all prints, offered individually or in student 
sets either loose-leaf or Custom Bound. 


. Fs ° ° . . . 
2ibe¢ remains the price for all black and white prints of finest letterpress quality. 
o¢ is the price for University Prints of major paintings in color. 

214 page Complete Catalogue of University Prints is available on request. 
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. . 15 BRATTLE STREET, HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SEVEN NEW COLORS for your casein palette 





Painting modern casein colors is easy. The colors are modern type in the 1940’s. Since then, casein paint- 
used with water and can be painted on most surfaces. ing has acquired tremendous popularity. The latest 
What makes painting with Grumbacher modern ca- advance in casein has been the introduction by 
seins an exciting experience is the versatility Grumbacher of seven new colors which, al- 
with which they can be used: transparent > « though they have familiar color names, are 
water color (aquarelle), opaque water color new colors to casein. These new colors, uni- 
(gouache), moderate impasto (oil color “THALO” form in consistency, bright, brilliant, perma- 
style). Grumbacher caseins can also be used nes ral nent and fast-drying are: 
direct from the tube! [ i 

GENUINE F) Grumbacher Red Thalo*"—Red Rose Cerulean Blue 
Old-fashioned type caseins have none of this . Lemon Yellow Payne’s Gray _—_ Ultramarine Violet 
flexibility. Versatile caseins have existed only ‘ke 5 Rene" Te Spee 
from the time Grumbacher introduced the ae Once you have tried them, you will want them all the time. 














" M 
Ask us for afree booklet on casein and also about RUMBAC HER 
arranging a showing of the Henry Gasser color 
motion picture, “Exploring Casein.” The film is = “IARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
available for your art club, group or class. 460 W. 34 St., New York 1, N.Y. 








